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The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Consulting  Engineers,  preceded  by  a  dinner  at  7.00  o'clock,  was 
held  Monday,  January  19,  1942,  at  the  University  Club,  1  West 
54th  Street,  New  York  City,  Mr.  Ole  Singstad,  President  of  the 
Institute,  presiding. 

The  following  members  were  present : 


O.  H.  Ammann 
George  S.  Armstrong 
R.  E.  Bakenhus 
F.  A.  Barbour 
E.  B.  Black 
Walter  D.  Binger 
Clinton  L.  Bogert 
Albert  M.  Brosius 
Henry  Wolcott  Buck 
George  W.  Burpee 
W.  H.  Coverdale 
George  S.  Davison 
George  C.  Diehl 
Herman  F.  Doeleman 
Frederic  H.  Fay 
J.  E.  Greiner 
Alonzo  J.  Hammond 
Shortridge  Hardesty 
L.  L.  Hidinger 
W.  W.  Horner 
E.  E.  Howard 
Harold  W.  Hudson 
Irving  V.  A.  Huie 
Dugald  C.  Jackson 
Nathan  B.  Jacobs 


George  L.  Lucas 
Thomas  Meloy 
E.  R.  Needles 
George  A.  Orrok 
Henry  G.  Peering 
William  M.  Piatt 
Malcolm  Pirnie 
A.  C.  Polk 
J.  H.  Porter 
Henry  E.  Riggs 
Harry  S.  Rogers 
James  F.  Sanborn 
Thorndike  Saville 
Maurice  R.  Scharff 
Charles  F.  Scott 
Albert  V.  Sielke 
Ole  Singstad 
Carl  H.  Stengel 
Henry  C.  Tammen 
R.  H.  Tatlow,  III 
Elmer  K.  Tim  by 
O.  J.  Todd 
Edwin  F.  Wendt 
Harold  E.  Wessman 
Robert  Spurr  Weston 


There  were  also  present  the  following  guests : 

Robert  Beard  M.  A.  McFadden 

Van  Tuyl  Bougiiton  Samuel  B.  Morris 

Waldo  G.  Bowman  J.  J.  O'Brien 

George  V.  T.  Burgess  A.  B.  Parsons 

Donald  M.  Burmister  E.  E.  Paul 

Phil  Carroll,  Jr.  Clyde  R.  Place 

T.  R.  Cook  John  I.  Parcel 

M.  A.  Cooper  Edwin  B.  Ricketts 

Chandler  DA\as  R.  L.  Sackett 

F.  M.  Dawson  George  T.  Seabury 

L.  S.  Dillon  Homer  R.  Seely 

Malcolm  Farmer  William  J.  Shea 

Frederick  H.  Fowler  F.  de  Schauensee 

Egbert  Hardesty  Arthur  L.  Sherman 

Alfred  Hedefine  James  T.  Shotwell 

H.  H.  Henline  Charles  Stengel 

Harold  F.  Hohly  Wright  Taussig 

Arthur  A.  Johnson  Scott  Turner 

Asa  B.  Kellogg  Arthur  S.  Tuttle 

S.  D.  Kirkpatrick  Stephen  L.  Tyler 
Louis  Weisberg 


President  Singstad:  Distinguished  Guests  and  Fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers :  This  is 
our  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  and  I  want  to  confess  to  you, 
right  from  the  start,  that  I  am  going  to  be  a  little  bit  handicapped 
here  this  evening  in  several  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  my  distinguished  predecessors — and  they  are 
sitting  here  around  the  room — have  been  able  to  make  grand  suc- 
cesses of  these  annual  meetings.  We  always  enjoyed  them,  I  know. 
There  have  been  several  reasons  for  that.  They  have  known  how 
to  do  it,  but  then,  again,  I  know  that  one  of  the  reasons  they  have 
been  very  successful  is  that,  as  you  have  to  have  in  every  organiza- 
tion someone  who  is  working  every  day  and  seeing  that  things  click 
and  work  all  right ;  in  our  organization  we  have  had  our  beloved 
Philip  Henry,  who  is  detained  at  home  by  an  attack  of  laryngitis. 

Now,  my  second  handicap  is  that  when  I  greeted  our  distin- 
guished speaker  of  the  evening  I  said,  "Doctor,  won't  you  come  in 
and  have  a  cocktail?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "no,  thank  you.  I  can't  drink  when  I  am  going 
to  speak  because  I  lose  my  sense  of  proportion." 


Well,  I  thought  to  myself,  that's  something  for  me  to  think  of ! 
So  I  said,' "Well,  Doctor,  that's  all  right  with  me,  although  I  never 
thought  of  it  before." 

So  along  comes  one  of  our  very  old— I  mean  old  in  member- 
ship; young  in  ideas — and  distinguished  members  of  our  Institute, 
Mr.  Coverdale,  and  he  said,  "Why,  in  your  position  tonight,  you 
ought  to  stand  there  with  a  highball  in  your  hand  all  the  time  and 
you  ought  to  be  drinking  with  everyone  who  comes  in ;  and,  further 
than  that,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  take  it !"  So  you  can  see  how 
confused  I  am. 

Now  Mr.  Henry's  very  efficient  and  able  assistant.  Miss  Sheri- 
dan, sent  up  this  order  of  business.  She  says  there  must  be  a  roll- 
call.  Well,  we  have  ways  of  finding  out  who  is  here  without  having 
a  roll-call.     So  that  means  we  can  dispense  with  that. 

You  have  all  read  the  notice  of  the  meeting— otherwise  you 
wouldn't  have  been  here — so  we  will  dispense  with  that. 

You  have  all  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  because  they 
were  printed  and  mailed  to  all  the  members  about  a  year  ago— so 
we  will  dispense  with  that,  too. 

We  have,  however,  one  piece  of  business  that  I  think  we  have 
to  halt  a  minute  for.  and  that  is  the  report  of  the  tellers  because  at 
each  of  these  annual  meetings  we  elect  three  new  members  to  the 
Council,  and  we  have  appointed  two  tellers.  Will  the  Chairman  of 
the  Tellers  Committee  please  report  ? 

Mr.  George  L.  Lucas  :  Mr.  Chairman,  your  tellers  are  very 
happy  to  report. 

There  were  83  ballots  cast:  2  of  them  were  void.  We  cut 
those  out.  We  find  that  Mr.  Ammann  received  80  votes,  ]\Ir. 
Wessman  81,  and  Mr.  Hammond  81.  and  Enoch  Needles  1. 

It  would  appear  that  Messrs.  O.  H.  Ammann,  Harold  E.  Wess- 
man and  Alonzo  J.  Hammond  were  elected.     (Applause.) 

President  Singstad:  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  obliged,  in  view 
of  that  statement,  to  declare  the  three  gentlemen  duly  elected  as 
members  of  the  Council ;  and  I  will  also  say  now  (before  I  lose 
my  sense  of  proportion!)  that  the  Council  meets  at  twelve-thirty 
tomorrow  at  the  Engineers  Club  to  elect  officers  for  this  year — a 
President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience,  gentlemen,  and  one  of 
our  distinguished  Past  Presidents  here  says,  "Make  the  new  Coun- 
cil members  stand,  so  we  can  count  them!"  (Introduction  of  new 
Council  members  ;  applause. ) 

I  think  that  those  of  you  who  are  from  distant  parts  would  like 
to  have  a  brief  resume  of  what  the  Institute  has  been  doing  during 


this  past  year.  I  am  going  to  say  that  our  Secretary  will  make  a 
report,  which  will  he  a])pen(le(l  to  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and 
mailed  to  all  the  members,  on  the  detailed  activities  of  the  Institute 
during  the  past  year,  so  I  know  you  will  welcome  my  passing  that 
over  tonight. 

The  Institute  has,  during  the  past  year,  lost  by  death  four  of 
its  members,  and  I  shall  ask  you  gentlemen  in  respect  to  those  men 
to  rise  in  silent  tribute  to  their  memory.  We  have  lost  during  the 
past  year  these  members  :  Fred  G.  Cunningham,  of  New  York,  who 
died  January  6,  1941,  at  the  age  of  56 ;  Lewis  B.  Stillwell,  of  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  January  19,  at  the  age  of  78 ;  Otis  E.  Hovey,  of 
New  York,  April  15,  at  the  age  of  77 ;  and  Wilson  S.  Kinnear,  of 
Grosse  Point,  Michigan,  August  8,  at  the  age  of  77 . 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  a  sanitary  engineer  of  note.  He  designed 
and  built  important  waterworks  and  sewage  treatment  plants  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
this  Institute  from  1934  to  1936.  He  died  at  a  comparatively 
young  age — younger,  I  believe,  than  the  average  age  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Institute. 

Mr.  Stillwell  was  an  electrical  engineer  and  an  outstanding  one. 
He  took  an  important  part  in  the  early  development  of  the  central 
station  practice  and  the  distribution  of  electricity  by  alternating 
current  circuits.  He  was  a  Past  President  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers,  which  Institute  awarded  him  its  Edi- 
son Medal,  a  very  high  distinction,  and  its  Lamme  Medal.  He 
received  the  honorary  doctorate  degree  from  Wesleyan  University 
and  also  from  his  own  alma  mater,  Lehigh  University.  He  became 
a  charter  member  of  this  Institute  in  1910  and  was  its  President 
in  1918  and  1919. 

Mr.  Hovey  was  a  bridge  engineer  and  his  most  outstanding 
work  was  on  movable  bridges.  He  published  in  two  volumes  a 
book  entitled,  Movable  Bridges.  Outside  of  his  professional  activ- 
ties,  he  was  a  lover  of  music,  and  he  was  an  accomplished  flutist. 
He  received  from  Clarkson  University  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  and,  from  his  own  Dartmouth  College,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Engineering.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Kinnear  had  a  wide  experience  as  a  railroad  engineer, 
builder  of  tunnels,  subways  and  other  heavy  construction  work. 
The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  awarded  him  its  Norman 
Medal  for  his  paper  on  the  construction  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  tunnel  under  the  Detroit  River  of  which  he  was  chief 
engineer.    He  was  President  of  this  Institute  in  1924  and  1925. 

That,  gentlemen,  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  type  of  men  who 


are  members  of  this  Institute  and  of  the  diversity  and  importance 
of  their  work.  We  regret  sincerely  to  have  lost  these  distinguished 
members  of  our  Institute. 

The  Institute  during  the  year  lost  three  members  by  resigna- 
tion, but  we  also  have  elected  during  the  year  six  members.  Walter 
D.  Binger,  I  think,  is  here  with  us  tonight,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  him  stand  so  we  can  get  acquainted  with  him ;  George  L. 
Lucas  has  already  distinguished  himself.  Elmer  K.  Timby,  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey;  Henry  C.  Tammen,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
N.  T.  Veatch,  Jr.,  of  Kansas  City;  Mr.  Veatch  was  scheduled  to 
be  here ;  I  hope  that  he  will  receive  our  greetings  and  welcome  to 
the  Institute ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Tatlow,  III,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  I  want 
to  welcome  you  gentlemen  to  this  Institute,  and  I  hope  you  will 
enjoy  your  membership.     (Applause.) 

This  Institute  is  not  one  which  aims  to  make  its  imprint  on 
the  community,  the  country  or  the  public  by  its  numbers,  but, 
rather,  by  the  quality  of  its  membership.  We  have  today  125 
members,  and  these  members  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Dugald  C.  Jackson,  when  he  was  pre- 
siding, who  said  that  he  estimated  the  potential  meml^ership  in  the 
country  as  250.  The  Institute,  of  course,  doesn't  aim  to  have  its 
membership  reduced  or  stay  low  because  of  the  fact  that  it  counts 
on  quality  rather  than  quantity.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  welcomes 
to  it  new  members  who  are  qualified  for  membership.  But  it  does 
not  aspire  to  become  an  institution  which  will  overwhelm  anybody 
by  numbers.  We  do  welcome  new  members  because,  as  Dr.  Jack- 
son, for  whose  opinion  I  have  a  very  high  regard,  says,  surveying 
the  country  as  a  whole,  there  is  room  for  twice  as  many  members 
as  we  now  have. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  our  membership  is  scattered  throughout 
the  entire  country — and  that  is  the  way  we  want  it  to  be — it  isn't 
possible  for  all  of  the  members  to  take  part  in  our  activities  through- 
out the  year  other  than  at  this  function  in  January,  and  we  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  reported  up  to  noon  today  a  larger  attendance 
than  we  ever  had.  During  the  monthly  luncheon  meetings  that  the 
Institute  has,  it  is  not  possible,  of  course,  for  the  members  from 
California  and  from  Missouri  and  Louisiana  to  be  here.  But  I  can 
say  that  the  people  who  live  in  this  district,  in  Boston,  Baltimore 
and  nearby  points,  and  even  sometimes  as  far  away  as  California, 
do  come  to  these  monthly  luncheons,  so  that  on  the  whole  we  have 
during  the  course  of  the  year  a  very  representative  attendance  from 
the  entire  country. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  meetings;  we  have  had 
one  meeting  every  month  this  past  year  except  July  and  August, 


and  due  to  the  able  Chairman  of  our  Speakers'  Committee  (with 
whom  I  shall  make  you  acquainted  by-and-by),  we  have  been  very 
happy  to  have  had  extremely  interesting  and  able  speakers  as  will 
be  noted  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

We  tried  a  new  policy  this  year.  There  has  been  a  kind  of 
contest  between  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  their  business 
below  Fourteenth  Street  and  of  those  above  Fourteenth  Street. 
You  know,  the  stick-up  men  in  New  York  have  learned  that  you 
mustn't  show  yourself  below  Fulton  Street,  and  the  consulting 
engineers  have  had  an  unwritten  law  that  all  the  consulting  engi- 
neers, if  they  amount  to  anything,  reside  below  Fourteenth  Street. 
Well,  of  course,  things  are  changing  here  now ;  we  are  getting  rad- 
ical ideas!  Some  "New  Dealers"  believe  that  there  are  some 
worth-v/hile  engineers  above  Fourteenth  Street.  So  in  order  to 
test  that  out  we  held  luncheon  meetings  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year  at  the  Engineers  Club.  32  West  40th  Street.  We  were 
welcomed  there,  and  we  liked  it  very  much.  Then  these  gentlemen 
who  had  been  down  below  Fourteenth  Street  for  many  years  asked, 
"How  about  us  Old-Timers?"  So  we  moved  back  to  the  City 
Midday  Club.  25  Broad  Street,  which  is  also  a  very  charming  home 
for  the  Institute's  luncheons. 

What  is  this  Institute?  Well,  some  people  ask  that  occasion- 
ally, and  here,  very  briefly,  is  the  answer : 

The  objects  of  this  Institute  are:  (1)  To  encourage  the  prac- 
tice of  engineering  as  a  profession;  (2)  to  promote  ethical  princi- 
ples and  practice;  (3)  to  advance  the  interests  of  engineers  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession;  and  (4)  to  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  profession  to  the  public  at  large. 

That  is  what  this  Institute  stands  for.  How  well  it  performs 
its  function  in  living  up  to  those  four  aims  is  something  which  we 
are  not  going  to  discuss  here  tonight  because  the  time  is  not  avail- 
able for  it ;  but  that  is  what  we  aim  to  do. 

A  good  deal  of  the  work  of  this  Institute  is  done  through  com- 
mittees. I  may  not  be  right,  but  I  would  say  that  in  my  estimation 
the  most  useful  committee  is  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  of 
which  our  Past  President,  George  Burpee,  is  Chairman.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  think  the  name  itself  explains  the  function  of  that 
Committee,  so  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  it. 

We  have  also  a  Committee  on  Development,  because  now  and 
then  you  say,  "Well,  what  is  this  Institute  doing?"  The  Institute 
is  searching  for  ways  and  means  to  be  more  serviceable  to  its  own 
membership  and  to  the  public  interest,  so  to  serve  that  purpose  we 
have  the  Committee  on  Development.  That  Committee  is  headed 
by  a  very  able  chemical  engineer.  I  don't  know  if  Mr.  Hubbell  is 
here  tonight,  but  he  is  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee. 


Then  I  would  mention,  in  my  own  humble  opinion,  third,  or 
perhaps  it  should  be  first,  our  Speakers  Committee,  because  we 
have  had  such  a  very  able  Chairman  of  this  Committee  this  year. 
I  will  introduce  him  to  you  in  a  moment. 

We  have,  of  course,  in  Washington,  been  a  little  bit  at  sea  this 
year  because  the  American  Engineering  Council,  which  was  created 
some  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  engineers  of 
the  country,  was  dissolved  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  Insti- 
tute is  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  leading  engineering  societies 
in  the  formation  of  a  representation  in  Washington,  and  I  think 
that  perhaps  something  will  come  out  of  that ;  I  hope  so.  But  I  do 
believe  that  we  should  have  learned,  as  I  have  no  doubt  we  have 
learned,  a  lesson — that  we  must  not  include  in  those  activities  some- 
thing which  it  is  not  easy  for  the  electrical  engineers,  let  us  say, 
and  the  civil  engineers  to  agree  upon.  So  let  us  leave  those  con- 
troversial things  out,  in  so  far  as  our  dealings  with  the  public  are 
concerned.  But  there  are  certain  things,  whether  we  are  electrical  or 
civil  or  mining  or  mechanical  or  chemical  engineers,  upon  which  we 
should  agree,  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  things  and  work 
together,  I  think  we  could  accomplish  something  that  would  be  in 
the  public  interest  and  not  be  harmful  to  the  engineering  profession 
as  a  whole.  So  I  say  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  make  some  advance 
and  progress,  as  we  did  during  this  past  year  when  it  was  my  great 
honor  to  be  presiding  over  this  very  distinguished  body,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers.  We  have  made  advances 
and  we  have  oriented  our  thoughts.  We  must  not  expect  every- 
thing to  be  done  in  a  day  or  a  year.  We  have  the  very  highest 
talent  representing  the  engineering  profession  tonight  at  this  very 
table.  I  want  you  to  know  that,  so  far  as  I  can  speak  for  the 
Institute,  that  is  how  we  feel.     (Applause.) 

Before  introducing  the  speaker  of  the  evening  I  am  going  to 
take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  because  we  have  a  very  unusual 
gathering  of  talent  tonight.  It  is  very  seldom  that  you  have  such 
a  rare  gathering  of  engineering  talent ;  and  so  I  can't  deny  myself 
and  the  membership  the  pleasure  of  getting  acquainted  with  these 
distinguished  gentlemen. 

I  am  going  to  hold  our  distinguished  speaker  in  reserve  because 
we  have  a  better  man  than  I  to  introduce  him  to  you.  I  am  going 
to  start  on  my  left,  where  we  have  the  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Fred  Fowler.     (Applause.) 

We  are  very  proud  to  have  these  gentlemen  with  us.  Next  to 
him  is  the  ranking  member  and  Past  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Mr.  Farmer  (applause)  ;  and 
next  to  him  is  the  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical 


Eni^ineers,  Mr.  Kirki)atrick.  (A])plause.)  Next  is  the  President 
of  the  Association  of  Consultinj^  Chemists  and  Chemical  Engineers, 
Dr.  Weisberg.     (Applause.) 

The  chair  that  is  vacant  was  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, with  whom  this  Institute  maintains  cordial  relations,  and,  in 
a  business  way,  we  have  really  had  a  very  satisfactory  co-operation. 
That  Society  maintains  an  efficient  information  bureau  at  Albany 
on  legislation  which  affects  engineers  in  the  State. 

Now  skipping  over  our  speaker  of  the  evening,  we  have,  next 
to  him,  a  very  distinguished  gentleman  and  one  for  whom  I  have 
a  great  attachment  because  of  his  personal  qualities  and  associa- 
tions in  various  ways,  a  Past  President  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  Dr.  Scott  Turner. 
(Applause.) 

Next  to  him.  gentlemen,  we  have,  representing  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  largest 
society  of  engineers  in  the  United  States,  its  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Ricketts.     ( Applause. ) 

Next  to  him,  we  have,  as  is  appropriate  at  an  occasion  like  this, 
the  editor  of  what  we  all,  who  are  not  learned  enough  to  be  electrical 
or  chemical  or  mechanical  engineers,  recognize  as  the  leading  engi- 
neering journal.  Engineering  Nczvs  Record,  Mr.  Bowman  (ap- 
plause) ;  and  next  to  him  we  have  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Consulting  Management  Engineers,  Mr.  Armstrong. 
(Applause.) 

We  have  still  other  talent.  This  room  is  just  chockful  of 
talent  here,  and  I  hope  that  Dr.  Shotwell  will  not  hold  it  against 
me  (which,  of  course,  he  should).  We  have  a  lot  of  talent  of  our 
own  that  we  haven't  said  a  word  about.  But.  we  read  in  the  papers 
about  these  Eastern  potentates  who  travel  with  a  retinue ;  so  do 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  of  our  engineering  institutions. 

Mr.  Fred  Fowler  wouldn't  think  of  traveling  alone;  no.  sir! 
He  travels  with  his  secretary  of  state.  George  Seabury.  Well, 
George  was  here,  but  he  has  gone.  Of  course,  the  President  of 
the  Electrical  Institute  never  travels  alone  either ;  he  travels  with 
his  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Henline.  (Applause.)  Being  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  mechanicals,  of  course,  Mr.  Ricketts  shouldn't  travel 
alone.  Our  friend,  Clarence  E.  Davies,  is  on  the  front  fighting  the 
war,  so  we  have  a  very  able  substitute,  none  other  than  Dean  Sack- 
ett.  (Applause.)  Then  we  have  Mr.  Parsons  of  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Institute.  (Applause.)  And,  of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chemical  Engineers  shouldn't  travel  alone ;  he  has  his 
secretary  here,  Mr.  Tyler. 
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We  have  here  some  of  our  charter  members.  They  are  getting 
fewer  and  fewer.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  passed  away  last  year 
was  a  charter  member.  However,  we  have  with  us  Dr.  Greiner 
(applause),  and  also  Mr.  Coverdale.     (Applause.) 

We  have  some  of  our  Past  Presidents  here  and  I  would  like 
to  have  you  look  at  them,  gentlemen.  We  have  Frederic  H.  Fay, 
who  was  President  of  this  Institute  in  1927.  We  have  George  W. 
Burpee,  and  we  have  Edwin  F.  Wendt  and  our  own  beloved 
Dugald  C.  Jackson.     (Applause.) 

We  don't  have,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  our  last 
Past  President,  Philip  W.  Henry.  H  it  meets  with  your  approval, 
I  think  we  should  send  him  a  little  message  tonight  with  our  aiTec- 
tionate  greetings,  if  that  is  agreeable  to  you.     (Applause.) 

I  think  perhaps  it  may  not  be  speaking  out  of  school  if  I  pre- 
sent to  you  also  the  next  President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  because  this  Institute  has  ways  of  learning  in 
advance  what  is  going  to  happen,  Mr.  E.  B.  Black,  of  Kansas  City, 
who  is  one  of  our  own  members. 

We  have,  of  course,  very  many  more  gentlemen  of  high  dis- 
tinction here.  I  can  see  a  man  who  has  received,  as  far  as  my 
branch  of  engineering  is  concerned,  two  of  the  very  highest  distinc- 
tions that  is  within  the  gift  of  civil  engineers  to  bestow.  He  has 
been  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and 
is  an  honorary  member  of  that  Society  —  Arthur  S.  Tuttle. 
(Applause.) 

We  have  our  fellow  member  and  beloved  friend,  who  has  also 
been  an  outstanding  worker  for  the  engineering  profession.  Pro- 
fessor Scott. 

Also  a  man  who  has  obtained  those  two  honors  among  the 
civil  engineers,  George  S.  Davison.  (Applause.)  They  tell  me  he 
owns  Pittsburgh  and  points  east  and  west,  and  I  believe  it,  because 
he  has  charm  enough  to  take  that  away  from  anybody  out  there. 

I  see  Alonzo  J.  Hammond  down  here,  who  is  going  to  be  a 
fellow  member  on  the  Council.  I  can't  pass  him  up  because  he  is 
not  an  ordinary  fellow.  He  is  a  very  distinguished  gentleman  who 
has  been  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and 
president  of  many  other  institutions,  and  we  feel  it  is  quite  an 
honor  to  have  him  as  a  member  of  this  Council.     (Applause.) 

We  also  have  another  member  who  is  a  Past  President  of  the 
Civil  Engineers,  Dr.  Riggs.     (Applause.) 

We  have  with  us  tonight  a  very  distinguished  gentleman  who 
is  going  to  talk  to  us  on  a  subject  which  we  all  would  like  to  hear 
about  and  from  which  we  will  all  profit  in  hearing.  Our  speaker 
is  going  to  tell  us  something  that  I  am  sure  we  want  to  know.     I 
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don't  believe  he  is  going  to  tell  us  how  to  fight  the  war.  The 
American  people  are  all  united  now  in  the  determination  to  win  this 
war,  and  the  gentleman  who  is  going  to  address  us  tonight  is  not 
a  military  man,  so  he  is  not  going  to  tell  us  how  to  fight  the  war. 
We  are  all  determined  and  set  on  that.  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
bothers  most  of  us  who  take  time  to  think — and  I  believe  we  all  do 
— and  that  is,  after  this  war  is  won,  as  we  and  those  who  are  fight- 
ing with  us  are  certain  that  it  is  going  to  be,  how  can  it  be  worked 
out  so  that  another  catastrophe  like  this  and  the  previous  one  that 
we  all  remember  cannot  burst  upon  our  children  again  within 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ? 

I  sense  that  when  Professor  Shotwell  gave  us  the  subject  of 
his  address  tonight,  "Lesson  of  the  Last  War,"  he  had  in  mind 
giving  us  some  ideas  on  that  slant  of  the  situation,  and  that  is,  I 
think,  the  one  we  are  most  in  need  of  enlightenment  on  today,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  particularly  good  fortune  for  us  to  have  Dr. 
Shotwell  with  us. 

I  have  known  Dr.  Shotwell  through  reading  about  him,  but 
it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  him  personally  until  this 
evening.  However,  we  have  with  us  the  Chairman  of  the  Speakers 
Committee,  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  Doctor  for 
many  years,  and  I  have  asked  Admiral  Bakenhus  to  present  Dr. 
Shotwell  to  our  gathering.     (Applause.) 

Admiral  Bakenhus  :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  called 
on  to  introduce  the  guest  speaker  of  the  evening,  whom  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  so  widely 
known  that  an  introduction  hardly  seems  necessary.  Yet  our 
records  should  show  something  of  his  accomplishments. 

Professor  Shotwell  now  is  Bryce  Professor  of  International 
Relations  at  Columbia  University  and  he  is  one  of  the  leading,  if 
not  the  leading,  member  of  the  group  who  devote  their  main  efifort 
to  international  relations.  He  is  also  a  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Economics  and  Plistory  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace. 

He  has  written  so  many  books  and  articles  for  the  information 
of  the  public  and  of  experts  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  name  them 
in  the  brief  time  that  is  allotted  to  me.  There  must  be  mention, 
however,  of  the  44-volume  work  on  Canadian-American  Relations, 
of  which  Professor  Shotwell  is  the  editor-in-chief.  He  was  also 
editor  and  author  of  the  Records  of  Civilisation,  Sources  and  Stud- 
ies, a  very  important  work.  Above  all,  he  was  editor-in-chief  of 
one  of  the  outstanding  works  of  all  time,  comprising  150  volumes 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  World  War.    This  mon- 
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umental  work  was  prepared  with  collaborators  in  many  countries 
of  the  world  and  involved  intimate  contacts  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Shotvvell  with  many  writers  and  statesmen  on  both  sides  of 
the  late  World  War. 

Professor  Shotwell  has  been  an  ardent  worker  for  peace,  not 
of  the  pacifist  or  pusillanimous  type,  but  of  a  sound  and  substantial 
type,  such  as  we  all  would  like  to  see  come  upon  the  world. 

As  engineers,  we  know  the  fundamentals  of  material  prob- 
lems and  of  the  human  problems  that  are  so  intimately  interwoven 
with  our  engineering  work.  We  begin  with  the  fundamentals  and 
build  up  a  solid  structure  all  from  a  highly  practical  standpoint. 
The  engineering  profession  has  been  successful  because  of  its 
method  of  attack.  Materials  and  engineering  principles  are  the 
same  the  world  over,  and  it  is  notable  that  in  international  confer- 
ences of  engineers  there  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion  on  fundamental 
principles  and  a  common  desire  to  progress  through  hard  study  and 
experience. 

Can  the  problem  of  international  relations  be  handled  by  some 
such  method,  finding  a  common  view-point  as  engineers  have  done 
in  their  profession?  We  know  that  the  fundamentals  of  the  prob- 
lem of  international  relations  are  based  upon  many  hitherto  inde- 
finable elements  of  human  characteristics,  groupings  and  aspira- 
tions. If  some  common  point  of  view  can  ever  be  fovmd,  then  a 
solution  may  be  gradually  developed.  This  now  seems  as  far  dis- 
tant and  impossible  as  did  the  tremendous  progress  made  in  engi- 
neering and  industry  during  the  past  half -century. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  world  war  not  of  our  own 
choosing,  and  we  are  naturally  interested  in  what  may  follow  the 
successful  termination  of  this  world  condition.  I  know  of  no  one 
better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  timely  subject  chosen  for  this 
evening — namely,  "Lesson  of  the  Last  W^orld  War" — than  our 
guest  speaker.  In  accepting  the  Institute's  invitation,  he  said,  "It 
will  be  a  challenging  experience  to  meet  in  this  way  with  the 
engineers." 

I  do  hope  that  as  a  part  of  his  address  Professor  Shotwell  may 
tell  us  of  some  of  his  intensely  interesting  personal  experiences 
which  may  be  of  a  confidential  character. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Pro- 
fessor James  T.  Shotwell.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Shotwell:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  President's  roll-call  of  honor ;  but  I  wish 
to  remind  you  at  the  start  that  some  day,  somehow,  it  is  the  his- 
torian and  not  the  engineer  who  is  going  to  call  the  final  roll. 
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Therefore,  the  work  of  the  engineer  is  directed  toward  the  future, 
the  historian  is  the  custodian  of  the  past. 

I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  President  also  hrought  out 
in  his  remarks  the  wide  interest  of  the  engineers  in  the  problems 
which  lie  behind  this  war  and  those  of  the  peace  after  the  war  is 
over. 

The  two  problems  are  inseparable,  and  before  I  turn  to  the 
second  one,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  evening,  I  want  to  reinforce 
what  Admiral  Bakenhus  has  said,  and  the  President  as  well :  that 
we  must  always  keep  in  mind,  in  the  tragic  crisis  of  today,  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  win  the  war.     (Applause.)     That  is  essential. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  in  which  I 
happen  to  have  the  honor  of  holding  an  office,  had  a  set  of  letter- 
heads for  the  last  World  War  which  put  its  case  clearly  before  the 
American  public,  or  at  least  those  who  knew  about  it.  At  the  top 
it  read,  "Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,"  and  then 
in  red  letters,  "Peace  Through  Victory."  That  was  Elihu  Root's 
design.  (Applause.)  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  propose  to  deal 
with  the  questions  confronting  the  world  when  the  war  will  have 
been  won. 

Now  the  first  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  situation  which 
will  confront  the  world  when  a  settlement  has  to  be  made,  is  so 
vast  and  so  confusing  that  naturally  I  can  touch  only  upon  a  few 
general  fundamental  principles.  And  I  wish  to  begin  with  the 
caveat  that  I  have  no  patent  medicine  to  offer  and  that  I  am  largely 
distrustful  of  any  such  device  for  saving  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  only  since  the  modern,  scientific  society  of  the  w^orld 
began  its  portentous  development  in  our  own  time  that  the  problem 
of  peace  has  become  a  practical  problem  at  all.  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  were  not,  here  and  there  throughout  the  centuries,  men  of 
vision,  insight,  inspiration,  who  gave  mankind  principles  to  follow, 
nor  am  I  unmindful  of  the  fact  of  divine  leadership  as  well, 
throughout  the  centuries.  But  what  I  am  speaking  of  is  secular 
society  itself  coming  to  grips  with  its  own  destiny  and  endeavoring 
to  work  that  out  in  practical  terms  of  daily  life.  Prior  to  the  first 
World  War,  politicians,  statesmen  and  public  opinion  everywhere 
accepted  war  as  a  legitimate,  if  regrettable,  function  of  government. 
It  is  only  when  we  compare  the  slightness  of  the  peace  movement 
as  it  existed  prior  to  1914  with  the  efiforts  that  have  been  made  to 
deal  with  it  since  1918,  that  we  realize  how  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  spite  of  the  present  tragic  breakdown  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  international  planning. 

I  can  best  illustrate  this  point  by  a  personal  reminiscence. 
When  the  United  Sttaes  went  to  war  in  April,  1917,  as  Chairman 
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of  the  National  Board  for  Historical  Service,  which  was  the  nation- 
wide organization  of  historians,  I  was  able  to  witness  at  first  hand 
both  the  confusion  of  the  public  mind  as  to  the  fundamental  issues 
at  stake,  and  the  unpreparedness  of  the  academic  world  to  present 
those  issues  in  terms  of  history.  This  mental  unpreparedness  was 
still  more  evident  when  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  I  became  head 
of  the  Historical  Division  of  the  Commission  of  Experts  which, 
under  Colonel  House's  chairmanship,  began  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lems which  would  confront  the  Peace  Conference  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  A  survey  of  the  elementary  data  at  our  disposal  showed 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  ofifered  shockingly  little  as  a  guide 
for  the  American  government  when,  under  Wilson's  leadership,  it 
attempted  to  make  the  problem  of  war  elimination  real. 

Even  before  our  entry  into  the  war,  I  was  a  member  of  that 
little  group  that  sat  with  ex-President  Taft,  trying  to  evolve  the 
new  international  instrument  which  we  termed.  "A  League  to 
Enforce  Peace."  That  body  capitalized  on  two  movements  in  the 
history  of  our  country  which  seemed  to  offer  more  or  less  solid 
ground  upon  which  to  build  the  edifice  of  the  future:  arbitration 
and  a  World  Court.  As  Americans  we  are  all  proud  of  the  part 
we  have  played  in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration. But  when  we  come  to  examine  that  situation  we  find  that 
we  have  probably  been  claiming  too  much.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  really  have  no  "all  in"  arbitration  treaty  with  any  country  on 
earth.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  such  treaties  so  long  as  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  prerogatives.  For  it  has  the  right  to  say 
whether  each  particular  arbitration  shall  or  shall  not  be  held.  All 
we  have  are  treaties  with  other  powers  which  state  that  in  our 
opinion  this  or  that  other  nation  is  the  kind  of  a  nation  with  which 
we  would  arbitrate  a  subject  if  it  were  the  kind  of  a  subject  we 
thought  we  should  arbitrate  with  that  country !  In  spite  of  a  series 
of  great  secretaries  of  state,  especially  Hay  and  Root,  who  strug- 
gled long  and  hard  to  overcome  this  impediment  to  "all  in"  arbitra- 
tion with  countries  like  England  or  France,  the  obstacle  had  never 
been  overcome,  and  perhaps  never  can  be. 

Nevertheless,  these  same  statesmen  sought  to  erect  at  the 
Hague  a  Court  of  International  Arbitration  which  would  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  real  symbol  of  wishful  thinking.  I  have  no  time 
tonight  to  describe  the  ingenious  devices  by  which  the  membership 
of  that  court  was  drawn  from  the  great  jurists  of  the  civilized 
world.  But  it  was  always  a  voluntary  body  to  which  states  could 
take  their  cases  or  not  as  they  saw  fit.  It  had  no  compulsory  juris- 
diction, for  there  was  no  international  force  behind  it  as  is  the  case 
of  courts  of  law  throughout  the  civilized  world.     To  remedy  this 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  what  was  then — in  1910 — Christiania,  proposed  that 
the  navies  of  the  world,  meaning  especially  the  United  States  Navy, 
should  be  put  behind  the  decision  of  the  Hague  Court.  Nothing 
ever  came  of  this  suggestion,  however,  although  President  Taft 
was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  it. 

That  was  all  we  had  in  the  shape  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion to  embody  justice  and  serve  as  a  substitute  for  war  when  in 
1916  ex-President  Taft's  little  organization,  working  in  touch  with 
Lord  Bryce  and  his  associates  in  England,  began  to  stir  public 
opinion  to  such  an  extent  that  President  Wilson  had  to  take  note 
of  it.  In  May,  1916,  he  referred  to  it  in  a  speech  in  Washington, 
but  refused  at  that  time  to  accept  the  idea  of  putting  force  behind 
the  decision  of  an  international  body.  At  that  time  he  was  still  of 
the  opinion  that  "the  organized  public  opinion  of  mankind  would 
be  sufificient."  By  January  22,  1917,  he  had  completely  swung  to 
the  other  side  of  this  grave  question,  and  in  an  address  to  Congress 
stated  in  words  which  have  become  history  that  "if  the  peace  pres- 
ently to  be  made  is  to  endure  it  must  be  a  peace  made  secure  by 
the  organized  major  force  of  mankind."  The  issue  was  at  once 
taken  up  by  Senator  Lodge.  He  had  previously  been  one  of  the 
strongest  exponents  of  the  ideas  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  peace 
between  nations,  like  law  and  order  within  the  nation,  must  be  sup- 
ported by  organized  force.  At  once,  however,  he  swung  to  the 
other  side  in  the  great  debate  over  the  nature  of  the  obligations  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

You  know  what  followed.  As  a  result  of  our  failure  to  resolve 
the  fundamental  problem  of  the  League  of  Nations,  we  entered 
upon  the  decade  of  the  twenties  without  any  sure  guidance  in  the 
major  issue  of  the  time,  namely,  the  way  to  lessen  war  by  creating 
substitutes  for  it  to  which  nations  in  dispute  could  have  resort.  I 
have  no  time  tonight  to  trace  in  detail  that  sad  chapter  of  our 
national  history  which  lay  between  the  first  World  War  and  the 
great  depression.  You  will  recall,  however,  that  just  before  the 
close  of  that  decade,  we  signed  a  treaty  that  purported  to  outlaw 
war,  and  that  this  act  of  faith  of  1928  is  now  the  subject  of  undi- 
luted cynicism.  Yet,  on  the  occasion  of  our  entry  into  the  second 
World  War  we  find  ourselves  forced  to  acknowledge  the  ultimate 
truth  of  the  ideals  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  and  reafBrm  them  in 
the  Charter  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  upon  this  central  problem  of  the 
peace  movement  that  I  wish  to  speak  tonight,  and  in  doing  so,  shall 
bring  into  the  argument  a  personal  experience  which  bears  directly 
upon  it. 
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When  the  first  World  War  began,  it  was  the  common  expecta- 
tion among  soldiers  and  civilians  alike  that  it  would  be  fought  out 
like  other  wars  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  critical  observers  began  to  see  that  the  industrial  revolution 
was  remaking  the  whole  science  of  warfare.  Since  this  was  the 
case,  the  problem  of  the  elimination  of  war  called  for  a  rethinking 
of  the  nature  of  war  itself  in  the  world  of  today.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  Elihu  Root.  President  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  decided  that  an  intensive  survey  should  be 
made  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  its  impact  upon  the  processes  of 
contemporary  civilization  in  order  to  reach  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  realities  evolved  in  an  effort  to  rid  the  world  of  the  menace  of 
its  recurrence.  The  idea  of  such  a  survey  was  originally  suggested 
by  Professor  John  Bates  Clark,  the  distinguished  economist,  who 
was  then  Director  of  the  Division  of  Economics  and  History  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment.  Professor  Clark  sought  me  out  on  that 
occasion  and  invited  me  to  draft  a  plan  for  this  comprehensive 
study.  Out  of  that  memorandum  of  December,  1914,  came  the 
Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  World  War  which  was  ulti- 
mately published  in  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  Among 
the  two  hundred  contributors  were  some  thirty-five  cabinet  mem- 
bers of  European  war-time  governments.  In  the  effort  to  measure 
or  at  least  describe  the  impact  of  the  war  upon  the  processes  of 
civilization,  we  registered  the  story  of  the  mobilization  of  the  world 
in  an  inside  story,  written  by  those  who  had  the  direction  of  affairs, 
or  a  privileged  position  to  observe  them  during  the  war.  There 
were  some  twenty  to  twenty-five  volumes  in  each  of  the  larger 
national  series,  those  dealing  with  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Austria ;  about  ten  volumes  in  the  case  of  Russia,  and  fewer 
volumes  for  the  smaller  nations. 

Each  of  these  sections  had  a  concluding  volume  or  chapter  in 
which  an  effort  was  made  to  summarize  the  results  of  the  war  for 
the  country  concerned ;  but  the  war  had  so  disturbed  the  normal 
processes  of  life  that  the  effort  to  summarize  its  result  proved 
extremely  difficult  indeed.  You  will  recall  that  throughout  the 
Twenties  the  post-war  adjustment,  and  maladjustment,  continued 
in  such  a  way  that  one  could  hardly  tell  what  part  of  it  was  due  to 
the  war  and  what  was  due  to  peace-time  politics.  The  mistakes 
made  in  the  early  Twenties  were  certainly  responsible  for  many 
things  that  might  have  been  attributed  to  the  war  and  vice  versa. 
Consequently,  no  one  can  ever  know  accurately  what  was  the 
economic  cost  of  the  war  itself. 

There  was,  however,  one  great  lesson  which  the  World  War 
taught,  and  it  was  this.    War  fought  under  the  totalitarian  system 
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of  today  differs  fundamentally  from  the  wars  of  past  centuries  in 
that  the  direction  of  the  efifort  can  be  no  longer  measured  in  terms 
of  the  plans  of  the  general  staff ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  purely  mili- 
tary element  in  warfare  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  event,  whereas, 
in  the  pre-industrial  period  it  was  practically  the  whole  of  war.  In 
ancient  times  and  through  the  Middle  Ages  the  extent  of  victory 
or  defeat  could  almost  be  measured  visibly  by  the  extent  of  a  terri- 
tory which  was  gained  or  lost  to  the  soldiery  that  was  engaged  in 
fighting.  The  World  War  showed  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case 
and  therefore  revealed  a  revolution  in  the  art  and  science  of 
warfare. 

The  man  who  summed  up  best  the  philosophy  of  war  in  the 
pre-industrial  period  was  Machiavelli.  In  his  treatise  on  the  Prince 
he  states  that  the  measure  of  a  ruler's  power  is  military  strength, 
not  his  gold  and  treasure.  In  other  words,  the  measure  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  is  not  a  peace-time,  but  a  war-time  phenomenon. 
That  was  perhaps  a  correct  judgment  for  the  age  of  despots  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  just  as  he  was  writing,  the  gold 
and  silver  of  the  New  World  was  commencing  to  pour  into  Europe 
and  the  era  of  capitalism  was  begun.  Capitalism  was  not  this  gold 
or  silver  but  the  new  relationships  which  the  treasures  of  Spain  set 
free.  The  feudal  nexus  of  land  tenure  gave  way  to  that  based  on 
money.  In  this  way  a  new  world  was  born  in  the  old  world  as 
well  as  overseas.  Productive  capital  at  work  gives  us  an  interplay 
of  interests.  The  Commercial  Revolution  brought  about  a  new  set 
of  conditions  and  situations,  in  which  those  who  thought  could 
mould  the  future  more  than  those  who  fought. 

The  classic  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  relationships  of 
nations  in  the  capitalist  era,  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  still 
remains  that  which  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  And  it,  too,  was  a  document  of  freedom.  For  the 
heart  of  Adam  Smith's  doctrine  was  that  the  prosperity  of  trading 
nations  depended  upon  lessening  the  barriers  to  trade.  It  was  to 
the  interest  of  each  such  nation  that  the  wealth  of  others  should  be 
increased  because  commerce  would  be  stimulated  by  the  increase  of 
the  market. 

Unfortunately  the  world  was  not  ready  for  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  international  relationships  except  in  the  limited 
sphere  of  tariffs.  The  deeper  implications  were  not  seen :  that  the 
system  of  free  trade  could  not  function  properly  so  long  as  the 
war  system  offered  the  allurements  of  spoliation  and  power  terri- 
torial or  other  aggrandizement.  Thus  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
nations  kept  battling  on  the  old  lines,  settling  old  scores  and  setting 
up  new  ones,  without  any  decent  regard  to  the  fundamental  inter- 
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ests  of  the  great  world  of  business,  which  was  just  then  coming  into 
existence. 

The  Twentieth  Century  began  with  this  inherent  contradiction 
unresolved.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  modern  industrial 
world,  with  its  interplay  of  interest  across  frontiers,  with  financial 
capitals  often  outside  the  frontiers,  especially  in  the  case  of  smaller 
nations  ;  on  the  other  hand,  politics  remained  held  to  the  static  basis 
of  territorial  sovereignty,  wherever  the  problem  of  safety  took 
precedence  over  that  of  welfare. 

The  First  World  War  was  the  first  great  test  of  the  relative 
strength  of  these  two  forces,  the  dynamic  force  of  business  in  a 
changing  world  and  the  static  strength  of  age-old  ways  of  settling 
things  by  holding  or  taking  what  one  could,  regardless.  The  result 
was  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  history;  for  war  itself  was 
conquered  by  business. 

This  cryptic  sentence  needs  explanation,  and  the  best  way  to 
explain  it  is  to  get  back  to  the  history  of  the  War.  The  first  episode 
was  when  Walter  Rathenau,  one  of  the  great  organizers  of  industry 
in  Germany,  went  to  the  War  Office  in  Berlin  in  the  very  first  days 
of  the  War  and  induced  it  to  set  up  a  division  of  raw  materials 
(Rohstoff-Abteilung),  for  which  they  gave  him  one  secretary  and 
installed  him  in  a  small  backroom  of  the  War  Office.  By  the  end 
of  the  war,  that  organization,  which  was  begun  in  such  a  tentative 
fashion,  had  become  greater  than  all  the  rest  of  the  war  ministry 
combined.  It  took  over  the  control,  not  only  of  the  supplies  of 
Germany  for  the  war,  but  the  supplies  which  were  gathered  in  from 
the  occupied  territories,  especially  in  France  and  Belgium.  In 
short,  it  became  an  industrial  parallel  to  the  General  Staff. 

This  was  the  kind  of  story  that  I  had  to  dig  out  of  the  experi- 
ences of  war-time  administrators  in  every  belligerent  country,  for 
at  the  close  of  the  war  there  were  too  many  practical  tasks  to  be 
done  for  the  record  of  war  displacement  to  receive  attention.  The 
experience  of  England  was  even  more  illuminating  than  that  of 
Germany.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  the  shop  windows  as 
well  as  the  manufacturing  plants,  the  sign  had  been  hung  out. 
"Business  as  Usual."  It  is  never  easy  to  change  the  English  habits, 
and  yet,  before  the  war  was  over  England  had  developed  a  vast 
organization  of  war  industries  that  extended  almost  to  every  hamlet 
and  village.  Over  in  France  the  same  development  took  place,  with 
the  under  secretary  for  war,  who  was  in  charge  of  war  supplies, 
becoming  more  important  than  the  minister  for  war  himself. 
Strangely  enough,  without  caring  to  know  much  of  what  was  going 
on  in  Europe,  we  in  the  United  States  worked  out  parallel  organiza- 
tions very  much  like  those  that  succeeded  best  in  European  coun- 
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tries.  There  was  not  only  the  War  Industries  Board  under  Mr. 
Baruch,  but  also  a  whole  series  of  controls  in  war  trade,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  rest. 

Now,  the  reason  I  am  reminding  you  of  these  factual  realities 
of  the  First  World  War  is  that  they  all  point  to  the  major  lesson 
of  the  war,  namely,  that  war  in  the  industrial  era  has  changed  its 
nature  from  the  hand-industry  era  of  the  past,  and  that  this  change 
is  not  a  temporary  incident  but  a  fundamental  transformation. 
War  will  never  again  be  anything  else  but  totalitarian  in  one  sense 
or  another.  It  is  bound  to  include  all  the  resources  of  the  bellig- 
erents because  our  peace-time  society  is  so  intricately  bound  up  in 
one  great  organism  of  interdependent  economic  relationships. 

But  that  is  not  the  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  study  of  the  First  World  War.  For  if  war  has  become  an  inter- 
dependent industry  similar  to  the  changed  nature  of  peace-time 
industries,  then  its  control  and  direction  will  never  from  now  on  be 
wholly  under  any  General  Staff  of  a  purely  military  character.  On 
the  contrary,  the  victory  or  defeat  of  armed  forces  may  be  com- 
pletely falsified  by  the  dependence  of  those  forces  upon  economic 
and  financial  operations  carried  on  under  conditions  that  are  tech- 
nically recognized  as  those  of  peace.  The  destruction  of  the  world 
of  business  may  be  as  important  in  the  final  decision  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  forts  or  ships. 

This  sounds  almost  too  obvious  for  discussion ;  but  down  to 
the  close  of  the  First  World  War  the  implications  of  it  were  never 
thought  through  by  the  responsible  heads  of  governments.  For  the 
conclusion  implicit  in  it  is.  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  revolu- 
tionary character.  It  is  that  war,  having  ceased  to  be  the  direct  and 
controllable  instrument  of  policy,  should  be  renounced  as  an  instru- 
ment of  policy  by  all  civilized  governments. 

This  challenge  to  the  war  system  had  been  anticipated  by  some 
thoughtful  students  of  world  afl^airs.  but  definite  proof  had  been 
lacking  until  the  Carnegie  Endowment's  studies  had  covered  the 
whole  wide  range  of  the  data  of  the  First  World  War.  The  syn- 
thesis built  upon  all  of  these  analyses  was  inescapable.  Yet  it  kept 
eluding  students  of  politics  and  economics  alike.  It  was  that  war, 
having  ceased  to  be  an  efifective  instrument  of  politics,  should  on 
that  account  be  renounced  by  all  civilized  governments.  The  first 
time  that  this  doctrine  was  enunciated  in  the  presence  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  great  power  was  in  March,  1927,  and  the  place  was 
Berlin.  In  that  year,  for  some  unknown  reason,  I  was  named 
Carnegie  Professor  of  International  Relations  in  the  HocJuchule 
fi'ir  Politik  in  Berlin.  The  inaugural  lecture  was  treated — for  pur- 
poses by  no  means  personal  to  me — as  an  event  of  great  importance. 
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All  the  heads  of  the  German  government  were  present,  along  with 
those  of  the  government  of  Prussia;  President  Hmdenburg  sent 
his  personal  representative,  and  the  Chancellor  and  all  the  cabmet 
were  present.  The  Chief  Justice  presided.  The  War  Office  sent 
members  of  its  Staff,  and  for  the  first  time  after  the  war,  as  I  was 
told,  they  appeared  in  a  public  assembly  with  all  their  war-time 
decorations.  .  .  . 

(At  this  point  Dr.  Shotwell  requested  that  the  narrative 
of  the  rest  of  that  incident  be  treated  as  confidential,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  high  German  officials  involved  are 
still  alive  and  under  the  constant  surveillance  of  the  Gestapo. 
He  asked  that  the  record  refer  only  to  the  general  fact  that  the 
highest  German  military  as  well  as  political  authorities  ex- 
pressed afterwards  their  full  agreement  with  his  conclusions.) 

From  Berlin  I  went  to  Paris,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  M.  Albert 
Thomas,  with  whom  I  discussed  the  conclusions  I  had  reached, 
arranged  an  interview  with  M.  Briand,  at  that  time  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  found  Briand  worried,  as  I  had  rather  expected, 
over  the  Disarmament  Conference  which  was  then  meeting  in 
Geneva,  because  France  had  found  it  impossible  to  continue  nego- 
tiations with  us  on  the  line  which  we  had  insisted  upon,  namely, 
that  the  way  to  peace  was  to  disarm,  and  the  way  to  disarm  was  by 
arithmetic.  You  will  recall  that  throughout  the  Twenties,  hypno- 
tized by  the  formula  5:5:3  of  the  Washington  Conference,  we 
were  proceeding  by  amateurish  and  ignorant  methods  to  insist  ujxin 
disarmament  without  due  regard  to  the  primary  question  of  secur- 
ity. Briand  and  the  French  were  wholly  right  in  refusing  to  follow 
this  lead,  but  he  was  depressed  over  the  misunderstanding  of  what 
was  called  French  militarism  in  the  United  States. 

This  naturally  carried  us  over  to  the  question  of  war  renuncia- 
tion, and  I  suggested  that  the  best  way  for  M.  Briand  to  meet  such 
suspicion  of  French  militarism  would  be  for  him.  in  the  name  of 
France,  to  propose  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  and  that  a  treaty  should  be  made  along  that  line.  IM.  Briand 
stated,  as  I  had  expected,  that  all  of  his  effort  had  been  toward  the 
achievement  of  that  great  end  and  that  there  was  full  evidence  of 
it  in  his  support  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Treaty  of 
Locarno.  Nevertheless,  he  was  ready  to  proceed  to  a  more  definite 
statement,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  address  a  letter  to  the 
American  people  on  April  6.  1927,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  America's  entry  into  the  war. 

Unfortunately,  the  Briand  offer  was  misinterpreted   in  the 
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United  States  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  most  twisted 
minds  in  all  our  public  history,  Senator  Borah.  Borah  changed  the 
idea  of  renunciation  of  aggressive  war  into  one  that  would  outlaw 
all  war  and  yet  would  keep  wars  of  defense  and  not  define  what  a 
war  of  defense  was.  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  absurd  than 
the  predicament  involved  in  that  contradiction,  a  contradiction 
never  fully  overcome  in  American  official  circles? 

Out  of  this  came  one  of  the  strangest  chapters  in  the  history 
of  diplomacy,  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact.  In  the  early  summer  Briand  sent  over  a  preliminary  formula 
for  us  to  work  upon.  Following  the  experienced  methods  of  diplo- 
macy, he  left  his  formula  in  very  general  terms,  hoping  that  it 
would  be  developed  into  something  more  real.  Unfortunately 
Borah  insisted  that  the  wording  should  not  be  changed  and  through 
his  influence  on  Kellogg  these  two  clauses  became  the  text  of  the 
final  pact.  Article  I  contained  the  sacred  formula  of  the  outlawry 
of  war,  but  was  only  a  unilateral  renunciation  and  therefore  not  a 
binding  contract  of  mutual  obligation.  Article  II,  however,  to 
which  almost  no  attention  was  paid,  was  the  real  article  of  the 
Treaty,  for  in  it  the  governments  were  to  bind  themselves  never  to 
resort  to  war  as  the  instrument  of  their  national  policy,  but  to  resort 
to  other  and  peaceful  means  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes. 
This  was  a  mutual  engagement,  only  there  was  no  penalty  attached 
for  its  violation. 

Briand  had  wanted  only  the  outlawry  of  aggressive  war.  but 
Borah,  and  Kellogg,  who  sided  with  him  at  that  time,  said  that 
there  was  no  way  to  define  an  aggressor.  There  was  a  good  deal 
in  their  argument  that  an  aggressor  can  so  dress  up  his  case  as  to 
seem  like  a  defendant.  If  his  diplomacy  is  good,  he  can  get  you  to 
believe  that  he  is  really  the  wronged  party,  while  all  the  time  he  is 
planning  aggression  on  his  own  behalf.  There  was,  however,  a 
formula  which  had  been  used  at  Geneva  which  would  furnish  a  test 
for  the  presumption  of  aggression.  It  is  this :  That,  if  a  nation  goes 
to  war  in  violation  of  its  pledge  to  take  the  case  under  dispute  to 
those  pacific  means  of  settlement  which  by  previous  treaty  it  has 
agreed  to  accept,  then  the  presumption  of  guilt  is  against  the 
violator. 

M.  Briand  undoubtedly  had  this  in  mind  when  he  referred  to 
Locarno  as  an  example  of  the  outlawry  of  war.  The  Treaty  of 
Locarno  could  not  have  been  signed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  appli- 
cation of  this  test  of  aggression.  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of 
Locarno  reads  that  England  on  the  one  hand,  and  Italy  on  the 
other,  were  to  guarantee  France  and  Germany  against  the  aggres- 
sion of  either  of  them  under  two  conditions.     The  first  of  these 
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was  when  flagrant  aggression  took  place  and  either  France  or  Ger- 
many marched  on  the  territory  of  the  other  by  an  overt  act.  That 
was  flagrant  aggression,  but  Article  V  was  also  to  apply  if  either 
France  or  Germany  refused  to  take  its  case  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  or  resort  to  other  means  of  pacific  settlement 
provided  in  the  Covenant  in  view  of  their  membership  in  the 
League,  or  refused  to  submit  its  case  to  arbitration,  or  judicial  set- 
tlement, or  to  other  methods  specially  designed  for  such  an  occa- 
sion. The  nation  which  went  to  war,  refusing  to  accept  any  of 
these  various  means  of  settling  the  case  peacefully,  would  be' 
regarded  as  an  aggressor  by  England  and  Italy  who  would  then 
undertake  to  protect  the  defendant  nation. 

There  was  therefore  a  definition  of  aggression  which  was  not 
mere  theory  but  a  definite  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  It  is 
true  that  no  definition  of  this  kind  will  work  automatically  ;  there 
are  imperfections  everywhere  in  the  history  of  law.  The  existence 
of  courts  does  not  rid  the  world  of  crime,  and  the  existence  of  a 
system  of  international  organization  of  peace  will  not  necessarily 
rid  the  world  of  war  immediately.  But  these  devices  can  be  made 
to  work  more  and  more  as  the  public  conscience  of  the  world 
develops  and  the  nations  realize  that  peace  is  the  only  safeguard  for 
prosperity. 

This  has  been  rather  a  long  story,  but  you  can  see  now  how 
our  interest  in  the  study  of  the  First  World  War,  the  years  which 
I  had  to  spend  tracing  its  efifects  throughout  Europe,  led  by  a 
round-about  way  to  the  only  universal  treaty  which  this  country 
entered  upon  to  rid  the  world  of  war.  The  Briand-Kellogg  Pact 
was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  Economic  and  Social  History  of 
the  World  War  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment.  That  its  lesson  was 
misapplied  was  felt  keenly  by  Briand  at  the  time  and  was  to  some 
extent  recognized  later  by  Kellogg  when  he  sought  to  buttress  it  by 
insisting  that  Japan  had  violated  the  Pact  when  it  refused  to  con- 
sult with  us  in  the  Manchurian  episode.  Kellogg's  support  of 
Stimson  on  that  occasion  was  in  line  with  the  original  idea  of 
M.  Briand. 

But  now  does  this  central  conclusion,  drawn  from  the  history 
of  the  First  World  War,  stand  the  test  of  the  Second  World  War? 
Is  it  really  true  that  totalitarian  war  is  so  different  from  wars  of 
the  past  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  in  1919?  At  first  glance  surely 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  General  Staff  of  Germany  were  achiev- 
ing political  purposes  with  a  definiteness  and  direction  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  wars  of  ])ast  centuries.  Apparently  the  general 
principle  which  I  attempted  to  establish  needs  further  definition 
and  qualification.     Apparently  so  long  as  it  is  a  war  between  a 
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major  power  and  a  little  one,  irresistible  force  can  ])e  applied  with 
absolute  control  so  that  war  under  those  conditions  is  substantially 
the  same  as  in  the  old  regime.  But  the  Second  World  War  soon 
showed  that  when  this  process  is  continued  to  any  extent,  it  creates 
a  greater  disturbance  in  the  civilized  world  because  of  the  funda- 
mental interests  of  nations  which  are  not  directly  attacked.  The 
British  thus  came  to  a  conclusion  that  they  could  not  live  in  a  world 
in  which  stability  of  law  and  order  were  gone  and  in  which  nations 
violated  the  honor  of  their  word  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  any  guarantee  of  a  peaceful  future.  Although 
the  mass  banditry  of  the  Nazi  had  but  to  overcome  the  little  cita- 
dels of  resistance  that  were  Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland, 
and  then  to  overrun  the  northern  neutrals,  nevertheless,  the  greater 
nations  alongside  found  themselves  drawn  in  the  attempt  to  pre- 
vent a  universal  rule  of  force  throughout  the  world.  There  is  no 
time  tonight  to  develop  this  theme  further,  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  war  today  is  not  only  totalitarian  within  nations,  but  creates  a 
universal  disturbance  that  reaches  far  beyond  the  original  military 
intent. 

Now  what  is  the  application  of  all  of  this  to  the  problems  that 
confront  us  in  the  present  crisis?  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the 
only  way  we  can  deal  with  this  situation  is  to  start  thinking  in 
terms  that  are  common  to  you  as  engineers.  For  you  have  made 
our  world  interdependent;  none  of  the  staples  of  our  social  and 
economic  life  are  drawn  wholly  from  our  own  soil ;  we  must  rely 
upon  world  trade  for  necessities,  and  upon  financial  arrangements 
to  guarantee  that  trade.  This  means  that  there  must  be  planning 
in  the  international  field  as  well  as  nationally ;  strategy  is  not  con- 
fined to  Army,  Navy  and  Air,  but  to  our  whole  economic  life. 

This  is  a  new  situation ;  it  is,  however,  one  that  is  going  to 
last;  for  science  is  here  for  all  time  to  come.  After  this  war, 
therefore,  we  cannot  revert  to  the  old  hard  methods  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  leaving  the  economic  forces  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny.  We  have  to  control  them  by  intelligence  and  in  the  light 
of  experience. 

If  there  are  any  of  you  present  who  wish  to  see  all  of  these 
controls  removed,  I  would  ask  you  to  reconsider  your  thinking, 
because  I  am  sure  that  the  last  thing  that  any  man  in  this  room 
would  want  to  see  would  be  to  have  our  post-war  economic  world 
work  out  so  that  it  would  be  turned  against  England  as  a  post-war 
competitor,  after  that  country  had  been  so  desperately  stricken  in 
fighting  the  battle  of  liberty  for  us  as  well  as  for  itself.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  in  sad  need  of  every  means  of  recovery  and  after 
the  war  is  over  we  must  help  that  recovery,  and  not  block  it  by 
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standing  in  its  way.  There  may  be  danger  of  the  AlHes  falling  out 
among  themselves  if  we  do  not  plan  co-operatively  in  the  post-war 
world.  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me  that  such  an  event  would  be 
a  crime  against  civilization. 

None  of  us  know  exactly  how  this  planning  can  best  be  done. 
There  is  no  clear  blueprint  of  the  edifice  of  the  future.  But  there 
is  something  still  to  be  learned  from  what  happened  at  the  close  of 
the  last  war.  At  the  first  Plenary  Session  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
one  of  the  items  on  the  Agenda  was  International  Labor  Legisla- 
tion. This  was  because  the  great  powers  wished  to  have  a  subject 
that  would  not  awaken  political  animosities,  but  no  one  knew  just 
what  it  meant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  1914  there  had  been 
almost  no  international  labor  legislation.  There  were  just  three 
things :  night  work  for  women  and  in  bakeries,  and  a  prohibition 
of  phosphorus  matches.  I  went  to  Paris  taking  the  suggestion  that 
we  could  add  two  or  three  articles  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  such  as 
the  prohibition  of  child  labor.  The  British  delegation,  however, 
pointed  out  that  the  problems  of  labor  were  bound  to  change  from 
time  to  time  in  the  future  and  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  erect  an 
institution  called  the  International  Labor  Organization,  which 
would  be  able  to  deal  in  future  years  with  the  problems  sure  to 
arise  between  nations  if  they  were  to  secure  anything  like  equality 
of  opportunity  and  thus  prevent  unfair  competition.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  proposition  was  pretty  largely  the  invention  of  an 
Irishman,  Mr.  E.  J.  Phelan,  who  is  now  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  That  body  is  still  in  existence 
and  has  a  very  fine  record  of  achievement. 

I  have  taken  the  International  Labor  Organization  as  an  exam- 
ple. But  in  every  field  of  our  extremely  intricate  international 
financial  and  economic  relations  there  is  need  for  more  than  a  single 
settlement  of  outstanding  differences.  What  is  needed  is  a  provi- 
sion for  carrying  on  the  pertinent  international  consultation.  This 
need  not  be  legislation ;  but  it  must  be  clarification  of  the  issues  in 
ways  that  will  be  understood  and  accepted  in  the  countries  back 
home. 

But  now,  if  each  subject  in  this  vast  field  is  to  have  its  separate 
organization  for  work,  does  this  mean  building  up  a  lot  of  separate 
governments?  No,  it  means  advising  the  governments  of  the  rela- 
tive interests  in  the  inter])lay  of  international  forces,  some  of  them 
antagonistic,  but  most  of  them  co-operative.  Just  how  these  will 
interwork  no  one  knows,  but  if  we  end  this  war  without  providing 
for  the  continuing  problems  of  the  future  in  the  international 
world,  we  will  lose  the  results  of  victory  as  we  lost  it  after  the 
First  World  War.    For  the  one  country  that  would  be  best  organ- 
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ized  to  go  ahead,  in  case  we  l)lun(ler  and  delay,  will  not  be  a  demo- 
cratic country,  but  Germany.  Anyone  who  has  lived  there,  as  I 
have,  knows  the  capacity  of  the  Germans  for  organization  as  shown 
in  the  business  and  technical  world.  They  will  take  our  place  as 
the  leaders  of  the  post-war  world  if  we  do  not  plan  that  leadership 
for  ourselves  now.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  it  a  League  of 
Nations  or  not ;  but  we  need  to  organize  international  co-operation 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  this  time  those  who  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  my  message  to  you  and  to  anyone  who  will 
listen.  We  must  get  rid  of  our  old  prejudices.  We  must  be  willing 
to  undertake  the  hard  task  of  constructive  thinking  in  a  problem 
which  is  the  greatest  challenge  to  intelligence  of  all  the  history  of 
mankind. 

As  engineers,  you  realize  what  brings  this  issue  to  us  in  such 
inescapable  fashion.  I  remind  my  students  that  down  to  the  time 
of  my  own  boyhood  most  of  the  work  of  the  world  was  done  by  the 
hand,  muscle,  and  sinew,  which  is  the  human  counterpart  of  the 
animal  claw.  Then  the  engineers  and  scientists  set  to  work  and 
substituted  a  machine  for  the  hand.  All  your  engineers  are  embodi- 
ments of  thought.  Every  puff  of  the  locomotive  is  a  reminder  of 
George  Stephenson.  Machinery  is  a  social  product  and  creates  a 
new  society  as  it  substitutes  itself  for  the  independent  action  of 
individuals.  There  never  has  been  such  an  influence  for  the  cohe- 
sion of  society  as  this  which  you  have  created  and  control. 

(The  audience  arose  and  applauded.) 

President  Singstad:  Dr.  Shotwell,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute 
I  want  to  say  that  we  deeply  appreciate  the  message  that  you  have 
brought  to  us  tonight. 

I  think  I  sense  from  what  you  have  said  that  you  undoubtedly 
must  have,  as  even  some  of  us  engineers  have,  gone  through  the 
very  distressing  experience  of  seeing  ourselves  losing  the  peace 
after  we  won  the  war.  I  want  to  say  that  it  was  a  distressing 
experience  to  me  personally. 

I  really  feel  very  sincerely  that,  although  we  may  be  fumbling 
and  we  may  be  blundering  a  lot,  that  we  and  the  peoples  that  are 
fighting  on  our  side  are  going  to  win  this  war.  It  will  be  painful 
and,  I  think  a  long  experience,  but  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  out- 
come. But  I  am  a  great  deal  concerned  about  our  being  able  to  win 
the  peace.  We  were  not  able  to  do  it  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  if  we  haven't  learned  the  lesson  that  Dr.  Shotwell  so  well  pre- 
sented to  us,  we  may  lose  it  a  second  time  in  our  generation,  and 
that  would  be  a  catastrophe. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  Dr.  Shotwell  has  graciously  consented  to 
answer  questions  and  now  the  meeting  is  open  for  discussion,  and 
we  will  continue  as  long  as  you  like  to.  Those  of  you  who  have 
other  engagements  may  leave  whenever  you  feel  like  it ;  that  won't 
embarrass  us  a  bit.  But  this  is  really  a  very  important  question, 
one  which  is  worthy  of  thought  and  of  discussion,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  profitable  to  all  of  us  if  we  exchange  some  ideas  here 
tonight  and  feel  free  to  ask  questions  or  express  views. 

Admiral  Bakenhus:  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  start  the 
questions — I  know  they  are  always  slow  to  start — I  would  like  to 
ask  Professor  Shotwell,  will  this  method  of  handling  the  peace  and 
the  relations  after  this  war  require  some  especially  educated  staff, 
some  especially  educated  profession  like  the  engineers  in  theirs  and 
the  doctors  in  theirs,  experts  who  really  are  practical  and  who  can 
put  into  effect  through  the  statesmen  of  the  world  some  really 
effective  scheme? 

Dr.  Shotwell:  Mr.  Qiairman,  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind  in 
speaking  of  these  special  organizations — that  there  would  be  need 
of  such;  and  yet  I  would  like  to  warn  against  the  type  of  person 
who  is  a  specialist  on  general  things.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
There  is  a  type  of  person  who  says,  "I  am  a  specialist  in  interna- 
tional relations,"  and  I  say,  "No,  you  are  not.  International  rela- 
tions includes  so  many  dift'erent  things.  You  can  be  well  posted 
in  it,  but  not  an  expert  on  all  these  things." 

Now  we  have  growing  up  in  this  country  a  very  considerable 
number  of  organizations  for  the  study  of  the  special  fields.  They 
have  grown  up  rather  rapidly  in  the  last  year  or  so,  more  than 
before.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  made  a  list  of  those  bodies 
that  call  themselves  organizations  for  the  study  of  international 
relations,  and  they  listed  some  seventy-one  throughout  the  entire 
nation.  I  should  rather  say  seven  than  seventy.  I  mean  that,  while 
there  are  a  lot  of  organizations  which  may  be  very  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  abroad  this  or  that  doctrine,  there  are  not  so 
many  of  the  serious  ones. 

Washington  is  filled  with  professors  at  present  as  well  as  engi- 
neers, but  they  are  there  rather  to  advise  the  government  than  to 
advise  the  people  what  the  government  is  doing.  If  a  government 
fails  to  carry  the  people  along  with  it,  then  it  is  ultimately  going  to 
lose,  because  at  the  next  election  a  wholly  different  policy  may  be 
inaugurated. 

Now  one  of  the  unofficial  organizations  which  is  worth  while 
— at  least,  I  hope  so  because  I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  it — is  called 
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the  Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace.  We  have 
about  one  hundred  people  at  work  in  it.  Last  year  we  got  out  a 
report  which  had  a  circulation  of  some  thirty  thousand,  mostly  in 
the  universities  and  colleges.  The  Carnegie  Endowment  published 
it  in  its  International  Conciliation  pamphlet  series.  This  year 
we  are  getting  out  another  report  which  will  have  a  still  wider 
distribution. 

The  Commission  is  a  purely  American  body  as  yet,  although 
it  is  in  touch  with  work  done  in  other  countries.  The  most  impor- 
tant effort  in  the  international  field  is  the  International  Committee 
on  Economic  Reconstruction  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. It  had  a  meeting  at  the  Hague  in  March,  1940,  just  as  the 
war  was  breaking  out,  and  its  members  have  been  discreetly  busy 
although  unable  to  carry  on  as  they  had  hoped.  Recently  a  number 
of  economists  have  been  meeting  to  advise  it  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  report  which  they  prepared  will  be  available  before  long. 

That  is  the  kind  of  work  I  have  had  in  mind,  but  nevertheless, 
in  addition  to  it  mention  should  be  made  of  what  the  banks  and 
larger  corporations  are  doing;  for  they  have  their  own  special 
organization  for  the  study  of  the  international  economic  situation 
after  the  war. 

Now,  having  said  all  this,  I  must  add  that  I  do  not  think  that 
the  experts'  judgments  can  be  trusted  just  because  they  come  from 
experts.  The  expert's  interest  is  in  getting  one  hundred  per  cent, 
out  of  his  problem,  but  the  interests  of  the  nation  may  be  in  getting 
a  compromise  with  something  else ;  and  that  is  where  statesmanship 
comes  in.  Statesmanship  is  good  judgment,  the  ability  to  pick  out 
those  things  which  we  must  have  and  leave  to  the  pertinent  organ- 
izations a  chance  to  realize  the  rest  of  the  program  later  on. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  answers  your  questions  fully,  but  it  is 
my  opinion  as  to  the  line  we  should  follow. 

Dr.  Dugald  C.  Jackson  :  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  me  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  worth  while  if 
every  man  here  and  every  member  of  the  Institute  would  get  himself 
on  a  mailing  list  for  that  little  pamphlet  published  from  time  to  time 
under  the  direction,  I  think,  of  Professor  Shotwell,  called  "Inter- 
national Conciliation,"    It  doesn't  cost  very  much. 

Dr.  Shotwell:  Twenty-five  cents. 

Dr.  Jackson  :  I  had  forgotten,  but  it  really  is  illuminating.  I 
will  have  to  confess  that  I  look  at  a  good  many  of  the  copies  and 
go  no  further,  but  I  read  a  good  many  of  them  with  a  great  deal  of 
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fidelity,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  very  illuminating  along  these  very 
lines,  and  any  member  of  the  Institute  who  has  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  chance  to  subscribe  for  that  little  pamphlet,  1  believe,  is 
losing  an  opportunity. 

President  Singstad:  Well,  Dr.  Jackson,  that  is  a  very  excel- 
lent idea.  We  will  send  Dr.  Shotwell  a  list  of  names  and  addresses 
of  the  members  of  the  Institute;  and  if  any  of  the  members  should 
get  absent-minded  enough  not  to  send  in  the  money,  you  and  I  will 
underwrite  it  for  the  next  year.     Is  that  all  right  with  you? 

Dr.  Jackson  :  We  will  combine  ! 

Dr.  Shotwell  :  Mr.  Jackson,  may  I  explain  that  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  can't  give  these  away,  as  it  would  like  to,  because  of 
certain  postal  regulations,  so  these  are  turned  out  as  though  they 
were  a  periodical,  under  the  periodical  classification  of  the  Post 
Office. 

The  International  Conciliation  pamphlets  are,  I  think,  unique 
in  this,  that  they  give  you  a  body  of  texts  that  is  not  given  to  you 
in  any  other  publication  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  President,  as  a  former  member,  may  I  ask  a 
question?  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  study  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  ? 

Dr.  Shotwell:  It  is  very  proper  to  raise  that  point.  Let  me 
say  that  was  the  first  thing  we  began  to  study  when  we  started 
preparing  for  the  Paris  Conference — the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  yes-and-no ;  I  would  qualify  it. 

The  Treaty  of  Vienna  dealt  with  much  simpler  problems  than 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  was  a  problem  of  the  adjustment  of 
national  States  with  recognized  sovereignties.  You  did  get  what 
was  called  the  Concert  of  Europe — that  is  what  I  think  you  have 
in  mind — under  Metternich  and  others,  a  method  to  preserve  the 
peace.  But  by  1848  Europe  blew  up  again  because,  following  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  there  had  been  too  much  of  a  static  conserva- 
tive policy  and  not  enough  provision  for  the  dynamism  in  the  world. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  world,  the  basic  characteristics 
of  which  have  changed,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the  study 
of  past  diplomacy  really  gets  us  very  far. 

Mr.  Davis  :  In  '48  we  had  the  increase  in  factories  and  machin- 
ery; therefore  the  infiltration  of  Communism  or  Socialism,  which 
caused  all  that  trouble,  particularly  in  Gennany. 
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Dr.  Siiotwell:  Well,  in  France — 

Mr.  Davis  :  In  France  also. 

Dr.  Siiotwell:  — more  than  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Coverdalk  :  There  must  have  been  a  lamentable  lack  of 
statesmanship  in  the  world  since  the  date  of  the  last  war  because 
it  would  appear  that  anything  but  good  judgment  has  prevailed 
among  the  governments  of  the  world  which  allowed  the  present 
situation  to  develop.  Instead  of  good  judgment,  we  had  all  kinds 
of  national  selfishness,  which  produced  tariff  barriers  and  revenue 
restrictions  of  one  sort  and  another,  which  resulted  in  anything  but 
the  altruistic  policy  which  you  indicate  is  the  one  necessary  func- 
tion of  the  human  mind  to  prevent  another  debacle  of  the  same  kind 
after  this  war. 

Dr.  Siiotwell:  The  record  of  the  Twenties  is  the  lowest  in 
the  graph  of  political  wisdom.  It  is  a  series  of  blunders  from  which 
no  country  was  free.  Then  came  a  demagogue  who  made  the  most 
of  it- — Hitler  (and,  of  course,  others) — by  falsification  of  the  rec- 
ord, incidentally.  It  wasn't  reparations  which  was  Germany's  chief 
grievance  in  the  world ;  for  Germany  didn't  actually  pay  the  rep- 
arations. It  was  national  pride  and  other  things,  but  among  them 
a  general  failure  to  establish  an  adequate  and  equitable  system  of 
taxation.  In  the  period  following  the  World  War  the  Weimar 
Government,  as  it  was  called,  was  too  weak  to  impose  adequate 
restrictive  taxation  on  Germany's  economy.  Why?  Because  the 
Junkers  said,  "Don't  tax  us — we  are  the  army  leaders,"  and  they 
got  their  privileges  back.  The  industrialists  said :  "Don't  tax  us 
because  we  must  get  into  the  world  market  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  we  can't  be  taxed  heavily ;  we  must  get  out  and  take  our  place 
in  the  world."  Other  people  said,  "Don't  tax  labor  heavily  or  it 
will  become  Bolshevist." 

Now,  out  of  that  weakness  in  the  fiscal  system  came  more  of 
the  causes  of  inflation  in  Germany  than  from  any  other  single  thing. 
You  never  hear  a  word  of  that  from  a  Nazi ;  but  those  are  the  deep 
causes  of  the  malaise  in  Germany,  much  more  than  the  reparations. 
But  Hitler  could  use  the  reparations  grievance  against  other  people. 

I  bring  this  up  to  show  you  how  extremely  difficult  it  is.  We 
may  have  the  same  fiscal  difficulties  in  this  country.  It  is  quite 
possible,  and  no  one  knows  what  the  wise  limit  is.  It  is  going  to 
be  extremely  difficult — ^this  matter  of  post-war  taxation.  I  hope 
— and  I  am  sure  you  all  echo  this  hope  with  me — that  we  carry  on 
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so  that  no  Hitler  rises  in  this  country  to  be  the  demagogue  to  mis- 
lead the  American  people  in  that  trying  time  after  the  war. 
(Applause.) 

Question  :  Professor  Shotwell,  may  I  ask  if  there  is  any  man- 
ner in  which  the  Government  could  be  advised  of  the  existence  of 
these  qualified  experts  ? 

Dr.  Shotwell:  It  is  on  the  watch  for  them  pretty  closely. 
You  know,  it  is  just  the  same  as  in  your  own  profession.  We  know 
fairly  well  in  the  field  of  finance  where  there  is  a  sound  financial 
expert.  We  know  where  the  best  men  are  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional commerce.  My  own  field  used  to  be  history.  Among  his- 
torians when  the  war  broke  out  in  April,  1917,  I  was  called  to 
Washington  to  become  the  Chairman  of  what  was  called  the 
National  Board  of  Historical  Service.  We  mobilized  the  historians 
to  get  from  them  an  explanation  of  what  the  war  was  about— the 
World  War — and  what  were  the  issues,  and  so  on. 

Now  I  am  rather  proud  of  its  work.  We  sent  out  as  directions 
to  our  historical  colleagues  this  little  bit  of  advice :  Don't  write  any- 
thing you  will  be  ashamed  of  ten  years  after  the  war  is  over. 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Rogers  :  I  am  concerned  about  the  statesmen 
who  will  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  experts  in  the  formation  of 
national  and  international  politics.  Do  you  have  the  hope  that  we 
can  find  and  recognize  and  authorize  the  statesmanlike  group  that 
will  be  necessary  to  co-ordinate  the  functional  service  which  our 
experts  on  commerce,  finance,  taxation,  industry,  labor,  agriculture, 
can  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government? 

Dr.  Shotwell:  That  is  a  very  important  point,  and  I  think  I 
have  a  partial  answer,  not  a  whole  one.  I  have  no  confidence  that 
at  any  one  time  under  any  generation  there  will  be  enough  wisdom 
to  govern  the  world.  But  you  noticed  the  way  I  proposed  we  go 
ahead :  that  we  make  provision  for  the  coming  problems  as  they 
arise.  That  would  be  under  boards  that  would  have  a  changing 
personnel,  and  if  there  is  any  intelligence  going  to  govern,  the  good 
ones  ought  to  come  to  the  top  in  the  course  of  time ;  they  do  very 
frequently,  not  always. 

When  you  get  around  to  the  statesmen  who  are  in  charge,  my 
answer  is  wholly  different  there.  Statesmanship  depends  upon  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  for  its  ultimate  success  or  failure.  There 
is  where  our  education  comes  in,  and  our  obligation — not  as  engi- 
neers nor  as  historians,  but  as  American  citizens — to  see  to  it  that 
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these  problems  are  studied  in  the  schools.  Get  your  hif,^h  school 
debating  clubs  now  at  work,  and  they  will  carry  this  message  to  the 
home.  I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  someone  asking  me  how 
they  could  organize  the  debates  in  one  of  the  states  here  so  that 
they  could  have  these  subjects  talked  al)out  at  the  breakfast  table 
or  the  supper  table  in  the  home.  High  school  boys  and  girls  can 
do  a  lot  towards  clarification ;  that  is  one  of  many  ways  of  inform- 
ing public  opinion.  The  interest  of  the  public  in  this  is  much 
greater  than  we  realize. 

You've  got  me  on  a  personal  line,  and  I'll  tell  you  this  much 
more.  Two  years  ago,  I  gave  a  series  of  broadcasts  on  the  Colum- 
bia nationwide  system,  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle 
of  May.  I  directed  it  and  gave  most  of  it.  They  didn't  give  it 
much  advertising;  it  was  quietly  done.  Along  in  April,  I  asked 
Columbia  to  find  out  how  many  independent  stations  had  joined  up 
without  saying  anything.  They  made  a  canvass  and  found  that 
ninety-three  stations  had  joined  to  listen  to  my  broadcasts  and  I 
was  talking  to  five  million  people  every  Saturday  night. 

Dr.  Rogers  :  Well,  do  those  people  who  listen  understand  what 
you  are  talking  about  ? 

Dr.  Shot  well:  Did  the  people  understand  me? 

Dr.  Rogers:  The  people  I  talk  to  who  listen  over  the  radio 
don't  understand,  and  they  repeat  it  wrongly. 

Dr.  Shotwell  :  I  don't  know  what  percentage  it  would  be,  but 
I  would  say  that  you  wouldn't  have  a  steady  rise  in  the  curve  of 
listeners  unless  they  were  interested.    That  is  one  thing. 

Dr.  Rogers  :  But  do  they  understand  ? 

Dr.  Shotwell:  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Dr.  Rogers  :  The  ones  I  talk  to  don't. 

Dr.  Shotwell:  I  will  put  the  average  intelligence  of  the  aver- 
age farmer  on  an  equal  with  that  of  Wall  Street ! 

Mr.  Coverdale:  With  all  that  accomplished,  don't  you  have  to 
make  the  biggest  jump  from  national  to  international  thinking,  in 
order  to  accomplish  what  you  are  saying? 
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Dr.  Shotwell:  Don't  go  away  from  here  with  the  idea  that 
I  am  giving  you  any  hope  of  a  millennium.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  very  first  efforts  of  public  education,  and  it  may  fail ;  I  am  not 
sure.  We  may  have  a  third  world  war ;  I  don't  know.  But  I  know 
this :  there  can't  be  a  civilization  that  will  endure  unless  we  win  this 
battle  for  peace.    That  is  all. 

Colonel  Perring:  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a 
world  that  only  in  the  last  four  or  five  hundred  years  has  progressed 
from  savagery,  we  can't  expect  very  much  in  the  way  of  careful 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  others.  You  spoke,  Professor  Shot- 
well,  of  the  fact  that  there  have  never  been  any  great  exponents 
of  peace.  Of  course  there  have  been  great  exponents  of  peace. 
We  can  go  back  to  Buddha,  to  Confucius,  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
even  to  Mohammed,  as  great  exponents  of  peace.  They  have  had 
great  followings. 

Perhaps  in  consideration  of  this  matter  at  the  present  time  we 
are  getting  away  from  that  indefinable  thing,  which  engineers  cer- 
tainly can't  define  and  which  historians  can't  define — that  which 
we  call  the  spiritual  considerations  of  mankind. 

We  find,  on  one  hand,  that  people  are  overwhelmed  with  a 
spiritual  desire  to  do  certain  things.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
overwhelmed  with  a  spiritual  desire  to  do  other  things  which  may 
be  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  we  speak  of  as  their  spir- 
itual motives. 

Perhaps  (and  perhaps  only)  the  real  solution  of  this  whole 
situation  is  an  awakening  of  the  spiritual  side  of  human  nature,  an 
acceptance  of  religion  from  any  standpoint — I  don't  care  what — 
just  as  long  as  it  is  an  acceptance  of,  shall  we  say,  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  If  that  can  ever  be  developed 
in  this  world,  then  we  will  have  reached  the  place  where  the  Golden 
Rule  (which  we  look  upon  as  a  Christian  conception,  but  which  is 
not,  because  it  dates  back  to  Confucius),  that  of  doing  unto  others 
what  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you,  can  be  accepted. 

It  seems  extremely  far-fetched  at  the  present  time  even  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  being  possible  with  all  of  the  situations 
that  exist  in  the  world  today — why  go  over  it  ?  But  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  final  development  which  will  bring  about  peace  in  this 
world ;  and  until  we  get  that  spiritual  conception  we  will  have  g(U 
nothing. 

Understand  me — I  speak  not  as  a  Christian,  not  as  a  Moham- 
medan, not  as  a  Buddhist,  not  as  a  Confucianist ;  but  I  speak  for 
that  innate  spiritual  thought  which  must  dominate  us  before  we 
can  arrive  at  any  point  where  we  will  have  a  regard  for  our  follow 
man. 
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That,  I  ])resume,  Professor  Shotwell,  has  also  taken  some 
thought  in  the  consideration  that  you  have  given  to  this  matter. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Shotwell:  I  am  very  glad  you  raised  that  point  because 
I  can  see  that  one  of  my  remarks  slipped  by.  I  did  not  say  there 
were  no  exponents  of  i)eace.  I  referred  in  passing  to  Christ;  I 
referred  to  the  prophets  and  all  the  teachers  and  the  inspiration 
which  mankind  got  from  those  teachers.  But  I  said  that  through- 
out history  never  did  politicians  and  statesmen  take  the  problem  of 
peace  seriously  as  a  political  problem  until  our  own  time ;  and  that 
is  true.  I  don't  mean  that  there  weren't  individual  statesmen  who 
tried,  like  a  Gladstone,  for  example.  Take  Gladstone — one  of  the 
little  Englanders  ready  to  give  up  anything.  But  he  didn't  carry 
England  along  the  whole  way,  nor  did  he  introduce  an  international 
revolution  in  politics  at  all. 

What  I  want  you  to  feel  quite  clear  about  is  this :  that  I  think 
you  as  engineers  are  introducing  a  situation  in  which  this  moral 
aspect  that  you  are  speaking  of  will  be  compelling  and  inevitable; 
because  the  nature  of  our  civilization,  from  now  on,  will  be  inter- 
dependent. It  is  not  in  derogation  of  morals,  but  in  fulfillment  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets  that  modern  science  is  bringing  us  to  a 
place  where  we  can't  escape  any  more  back  to  the  savagery  of 
mutual  killing.  We  are  not  merely  our  brothers'  keepers ;  we 
are  more  than  that ;  we  are  part  and  parcel  of  each  other's  own 
prosperity. 

I  agree,  there  are  many  people  in  the  world  today  who  have  not 
any  such  conception,  and  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  world  around 
us  and  see  the  kind  of  thing  I  am  talking  of  seemingly  denied  by 
the  war,  by  the  anarchy  and  crime  that  is  in  the  world.  But  the 
ally  of  religion  is  science;  and  that  has  not  been  fully  seen.  If 
science  would  see  how  it  brings  into  this  human  world  a  realization 
that  we  "are  all  parts  one  of  another,"  then  we  would  have  a  higher 
conception  of  morals. 

Now  I  agree  also  that  inside  the  old  religions  there  is  a  fund 
of  relationship  in  this  regard — not  in  your  Mohammedanism,  but 
certainly  in  Christianity ;  not  so  much  in  Buddhism,  because  it  is  a 
philosophy  of  escape  from  responsibility.  It  has  peace,  but  it  is 
the  peace  of  Nirvana. 

I  wrote  a  little  article  not  long  ago  on  freedom.  I  said  that 
freedom  is  not  escape  but  it  is  the  measure  of  our  acceptance — it  is 
the  balance  between  ourselves  and  others — so  that  while  we  per- 
form our  duty  in  society  we  have  that  kind  of  freedom,  which,  by 
the  way,  the  prayer  book  has  defined.    It  is  in  a  phrase  which  goes 
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back,  I  think,  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzus — that  "service  which  is 
perfect  freedom."  That  is  the  finest  phrase  in  the  prayer  book — 
a  service  of  God  which  is  perfect  freedom.  Let  our  freedom  be  of 
that  kind  and  our  peace  will  be  a  spiritual  peace.     (Applause.) 

Prop'essor  Chas.  F.  Scott  :  Professor  Shotwell  says  the  treaty 
concluding  the  present  war  cannot  follow  traditional  precedent  nor 
even  the  methods  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  aim  is  no  longer 
merely  to  overpower  a  belligerent  and  to  establish  new  territorial 
boundaries,  but  to  meet  new  economic  conditions  and  to  bring  about 
the  organization  of  peace.  By  all  this  he  predicates  a  profound 
change  in  international  relations. 

It  is  of  vital  interest  to  understand  this  new  basis  and  just 
what  are  the  changes  in  international  relations  w^hich  produce  it. 
We  may  go  further  and  seek  an  underlying  cause  for  these  new 
relations.  We  may  also  ask  whether  they  are  in  any  way  related  to 
recent  radical  changes  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  other  fields. 
Have  they  a  common  cause  ? 

Recent  changes  affect  many  phases  of  our  life — the  passing  of 
the  horse-and-buggy  jog-trot  days  of  a  generation  ago;  the  general 
shift  from  agriculture  to  industry,  with  its  miracle  machines  and 
mass  production,  its  new  methods  of  business  and  management ;  the 
new  vitality  which  electricity  induces  in  industrial  and  domestic  life 
which  contribute  to  higher  standards  of  living;  the  social  and 
economic  readjustments  in  the  transition  from  scarcity  to  plenty, 
from  country  to  urban  life,  from  sectional  contention  to  national 
unity,  from  national  isolation  to  world-wide  intercourse. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  economic  changes  of  the 
past  century  were  but  forerunners  of  the  increasing  acceleration  of 
recent  decades. 

Are  these  widespread  changes — which  so  quickly  succeeded 
the  comparative  siatits  quo  of  earlier  centuries — independent  awak- 
enings or  is  some  fundamental  new  element  the  common  cause  or 
condition,  the  sine  quo  non,  of  the  new  order  of  life? 

In  far  distant  times  there  were  innovations  such  as  the  use  of 
fire  and  later  the  domestication  of  animals  which  supplied  new  capa- 
bilities and  led  to  new  epochs  in  human  development.  But  follow- 
ing the  invention  of  the  written  alphabet  civilization  made  slow 
progress  until  our  recent  epochal  changes.  Why  have  they  come? 
So  many  and  so  fast  ?    Have  they  a  common  antecedent  ? 

Some  forty  years  ago  a  distinguished  civil  engineer,  George 
S.  Morison,  recognized  that  we  are  actually  entering  a  new  epoch. 
It  is  the  Power  Epoch — of  manufactured  power,  signalized  by  the 
steam  engine  of  Watt  in  the  days  of  our  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
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dence.  It  is  the  shift  from  the  muscle  power  of  men  and  beasts  of 
burden  to  mechanical  power,  untiring  and  unlimited. 

The  key  of  the  story  of  progress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is 
the  steam  engine  in  industry  and  in  transportation  by  trains  and  by 
ships.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century  steam  and  water  power  have 
become  vastly  more  effective  through  electrical  transmission  and 
application ;  following  a  new  source — the  gasoline  engine — have 
come  the  automobile  and  the  airplane.  Fuel  for  power  is  now  the 
basic  necessity  in  peace  and  in  war. 

Morison  says,  "No  changes  have  ever  equalled  those  through 
which  the  world  is  passing  now.  The  manufacture  of  power  has 
an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  physical  effect ;  it  has  separated  power 
from  the  mind  which  must  manage  it ;  it  calls  for  intelligent  design 
and  direction  of  the  multitude  of  works  which  it  has  rendered  pos- 
sible ;  it  has  equipped  our  generation  with  tools  for  study  and  inves- 
tigation as  well  as  for  mechanical  work.  The  new  epoch  will  alter 
the  relations  between  the  professions,  business  and  trades ;  it  will 
readjust  the  duties  of  government  and  the  relations  of  one  govern- 
ment to  another ;  it  will  change  our  system  of  education."  These 
changes  are  considered  in  a  half  dozen  chapters  of  his  little  book, 
The  New  Epoch. 

Morison  depicts  general  conditions ;  means  of  travel  brings  all 
peoples  into  contact,  portending  ultimately  "a  single  great  whole, 
working  intelligently  in  ways  and  for  ends  which  we  cannot  yet 
understand."  After  the  next  ten  centuries  of  development,  "the 
time  when  man  began  to  manufacture  power  will  be  recognized  as 
the  division  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern,  between  ignorance 
and  intelligence,  between  the  national  strife  which  may  be  classed 
as  barbarism  and  the  new  civilization,  whatever  that  may  be  called." 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  and  hearing  Mr.  Morison,  dig- 
nified and  impressive,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Boards  of  the 
Founder  Societies,  for  consideration  of  the  Carnegie  letter  of  gift 
of  a  building,  in  the  spring  of  1903.  He  died  a  few  months  later; 
the  manuscript  which  he  had  prepared  five  years  earlier  was  pub- 
lished in  November,  1903,  as  The  Nezv  Epoch.  To  me  it  gave  a 
perspective  of  the  effects  of  the  engineer's  development  of  power. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  unparallelled  events  in  the  ensuing  years 
have  found  their  place  in  Morison's  pattern  of  the  new  epoch. 

We  realize  that  the  new  implements  of  warfare  are  products 
of  the  power  epoch;  we  find  also  that  an  acute  cause  of  war — the 
avidity  for  distant  materials  and  products — became  a  dominant  fac- 
tor only  when  sailing  ships  and  horses  and  camels  were  replaced  by 
engine  power.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  new  conditions  on  which 
treaties  must  now  be  based  and  the  new  economic  and  political  rela- 
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tions  essential  to  international  peace  are  but  progressive  steps 
toward  the  new  civilization  which  the  new  epoch  is  inaugurating? 
Morison  observes,  "The  danger  is  that  the  destructive  changes  will 
come  too  fast,  and  the  developments  which  are  to  take  their  place 
not  fast  enough."  He  anticipates  conflicts  and  wars  during  the 
next  few  centuries. 

Our  fundamental  problem  is  the  age-old  problem  of  humans 
getting  on  together,  controlled  by  law  and  not  by  resort  to  force. 
This  has  been  solved  in  the  family,  the  patriarchal  group,  the  vil- 
lage community,  the  state,  the  nation — these  are  essentially  peace 
groups.  Only  in  international  relations  does  war  persist.  The 
problems  of  the  present  are  intensified — greatly  intensified — by  the 
sudden  innovations  of  the  power  epoch. 

We  know  that  power  increases  what  the  individual  worker  can 
produce  a  hundredfold  and  more,  but  we  may  not  see  that  the  effects 
in  social  and  economic  and  political  and  international  relations  are 
scarcely  and  less  startling.  If,  as  an  international  lawyer  asserts, 
"The  world  has  so  shrunk  that  European  wars  can  no  longer  be 
confined  to  Europe,"  it  is  because  railroads  and  steamships  and 
airplanes  have  effectively  eliminated  the  barriers  of  space  and  time. 
If,  as  he  further  asserts,  "Next  in  importance  to  the  political  struc- 
ture of  continental  Europe  is  the  question  of  world  trade,"  it  is 
because  powerful  engines  have  made  that  trade  possible. 

Our  peace  problem  is  to  operate  an  economically  interdepen- 
dent world  by  scores  of  politically  independent  peace-loving  nations. 
This  calls  for  means  of  repressing  gangsters  who  have  at  command 
modern  science,  engineering,  industry,  transportation — Power  if 
you  will — which  make  it  easier  to  seize  control.  It  is  revealing  to 
discover  in  Power  a  common  basis,  a  sine  quo  non  of  recent  kaleido- 
scopic changes  in  all  phases  of  our  modern  life.  It  has  created  a 
New  Epoch,  a  new  de  facto  progressive  physical  development  to 
which  social  and  economic  and  political  progress  must  conform; 
they  must  conform  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  or 
chaos  will  come.  The  New  Epoch  proclaims  the  status  quo  ante 
as  a  thing  of  the  past;  continuous  readjustment  to  change  is  the 
new  norm. 

Mr.  George  W.  Burpee:  Mr.  President,  if  the  Institute  had 
a  prize  for  inspirational  quality  of  material  in  an  address,  clarity  of 
thought  and  lucidity  of  expression,  it  would  have  to  go  to  Professor 
Shotwell  for  this  talk  tonight. 

As  it  is,  it  is  a  privilege  to  move  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  great  contribution  to  those  here  present. 

(The  audience  arose  and  applauded.) 
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President  Singstad:  Gentlemen,  before  you  break  up  and 
leave  this  room,  I  want  to  say  this :  I  think  this  has  been  a  most 
exceptionally  enjoyable  and  enli^ditcning  evening.  I  think  we  engi- 
neers who  have  contributed  so  much  to  providing  the  tools  and 
weapons  which  are  being  used  in  the  war,  together  with  our  fellow 
countrymen,  have  been  so  imbued  with  the  idea  that  w^e  are  peace- 
ful, we  are  not  going  to  be  harmful,  that  we  have  forgotten  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  war  that  someone  might  bring  upon  us. 

Now  we  are  in  a  war,  and  I  think  Dr.  Shotwell  has  given  us 
something  to  think  about.  While  we  are  concentrating  on  winning 
the  war,  we  must  not  forget  to  spare  a  moment  now  and  then  to 
think  about  how  we  are  also  going  to  win  the  peace,  and  I  think 
that  Dr.  Shotwell  has  given  us  very  helpful  guidance  as  to  how  to 
do  that. 

Dr.  Shotwell,  we  address  to  you  our  sincere  thanks,  and  the 
men  who  have  stayed  here  long  after  the  appointed  hour  extend  to 
you  a  vote  of  thanks. 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  twenty-five  o'clock.) 
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APPENDIX 


Report  of  the  Secretary,  Philip  W.  Henry 


During  the  past  year  the  Institute  has  lost  by  death  four  of  its 
members:  Fred  G.  Cunningham,  of  New  York,  January  6,  1941, 
fifty-five  years  of  age ;  Lewis  B.  Stillwell,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1941,  seventy-eight  years  of  age;  Otis  E.  Hovey,  of  Nevv- 
York,  April  15,  1941,  seventy-seven  years  of  age;  Wilson  S.  Kin- 
near,  of  Grosse  Pointe.  Mich.,  August  8,  1941,  seventy-seven  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  born  in  1886,  after  graduating  from  high 
school  served  as  rodman,  instrumentman  and  draftsman  on  rail- 
road and  municipal  engineering  work  until  1909,  when  he  spent  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  study  of  sanitary 
engineering.  He  was  then  engaged  with  various  engineering  firms, 
finally  with  the  well-known  firm  of  Fuller  and  McClintock  in  1921, 
of  which  he  became  a  partner  in  1928.  Mr.  Cunningham's  experi- 
ence was  related  to  waterworks,  sewage  treatment  and  pumping 
stations.  His  activities  embraced  important  installations  in  Mem- 
phis, Kansas  City,  northern  New  Jersey,  Dallas,  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.,  Wards  Island  of  New  York  City,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  Rahway  Valley,  N.  J.,  and  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
Mr.  Cunningham  possessed  a  keen  mind  with  a  capacity  for  sound 
analysis  and  clear  thinking.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute 
in  1930  and  served  on  its  Council  for  three  years,  1934-36. 

Mr.  Stillwell,  born  in  1863,  spent  two  years  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, and  then  took  up  the  study  of  electrical  engineering  at 
Lehigh  University.  On  graduation  he  entered  the  laboratory  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company.  There  he  became  primarily 
concerned  with  what  he  denominated  "system  engineering,"  includ- 
ing the  many  problems  that  presented  themselves  in  the  then  new 
field  of  central  station  practice  and  the  distribution  of  electricity  by 
alternating  current  circuits.  Having  become  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  electric  power  at  Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Stillwell  left  the 
Westinghouse  Company  and  became  electrical  director  of  the 
power  company,  where  he  was  faced  with  many  new  problems. 
These  led  to  a  comprehensive  study  by  Mr.  Stillwell  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  the  fundamental  questions  of  phases  and  frequencies  of 
alternating  currents.  As  a  result  of  these  studies  he  became  emi- 
nent in  the  practice  of  generating  and  transmitting  power.  In  1900 
Mr.  Stillwell  returned  from  his  Niagara  Falls  post  and  set  up  as 
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an  independent  consulting  engineer.  He  was  a  man  with  an  imag- 
ination which  enabled  him  to  view  all  sides  of  a  question  impar- 
tially, and  his  advice  was  fertile  and  sound.  His  career  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  related  to  the  develo])ment  of  elevated,  subway, 
tunnel  and  railroad  electrification.  His  unusual  attainments  were 
recognized  by  membership  in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  presidency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  which  conferred  on  him  its 
Edison  Medal  for  achievement  in  electrical  engineering  and  its 
Lamme  Medal  for  achievement  in  the  development  of  electrical 
apparatus.  He  received  honorary  doctorate  degrees  from  Wes- 
leyan  University  and  Lehigh  University.  He  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  in  1910 
and  served  as  President  in  1918  and  1919. 

Mr.  Hovey,  born  in  1864,  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1885  with  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  In  1887  he  returned  for  two 
years  and  was  awarded  the  degree  of  C.E.  After  serving  for  a 
short  time  as  instructor  of  civil  engineering  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  he  entered  the  employ  of  George  S.  Morison  and 
Ralph  Modjeski,  who  were  then  associated  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  bridges.  There  he  remained  until  1895,  when  he 
became  engineer  for  the  Union  Bridge  Company,  later  merged  with 
the  American  Bridge  Company.  There  he  perfected  his  studies  on 
moving  structures.  In  this  connection  he  designed  many  types  of 
heavy,  slow-moving  machinery,  and  later  published  much  of  the 
data  in  two  volumes  entitled  Movable  Bridges.  In  1934  he  retired 
from  the  American  Bridge  Company  and  started  a  consulting  prac- 
tice, which  he  maintained  until  his  death.  Apart  from  his  profes- 
sional work,  Mr.  Hovey  was  a  great  lover  of  music.  As  an  under- 
graduate at  Dartmouth  he  was  the  college  organist,  and  in  later 
years  became  an  accomplished  flutist.  He  was  a  clear  thinker,  con- 
servative in  his  views,  unassuming  and  concise  in  his  utterances 
and  writings.  Dartmouth  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Engineering  and  Clarkson  University  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science.  He  joined  the  American  Institute  of  Consult- 
ing Engineers  in  1935  and  when  he  died  he  was  serving  on  its 
Council. 

Mr.  Kinnear,  born  in  1864,  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Kansas  in  1884  from  which  he  received  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
C.E.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  railway  construction  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  in  Chile.  From  1890  to  1910  he  was  with  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railroad  in  various  capacities  leading  up  to  chief  engi- 
neer and  assistant  general  manager.  As  chief  engineer  of  the 
Detroit  River  Tunnel  Company  he  had  charge  of  the  planning  and 
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construction  of  the  electrified  terminals  in  Detroit  and  Windsor, 
and  the  electrically  operated  subaqueous  tunnels  under  the  Detroit 
River  between  these  two  points.  Concerning  this  work  he  presented 
a  paper  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  for  which  he 
was  awarded  the  Norman  Medal.  From  1910  to  1912  yir.  Kinnear 
served  as  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  it  was  during  his  regime  that  the  extensive  union  ter- 
minal in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  built.  In  1912  Mr.  Kinnear  came 
to  New  York  as  president  of  the  United  States  Realty  and  Im- 
provement Company  and  served  that  company  until  1918.  This 
company  was  active  in  the  building  of  major  projects,  such  as  the 
Harlem  River  Tunnel  of  the  Lexington  Avenue  Subway,  the  foun- 
dation of  Hell  Gate  Bridge,  one  section  of  the  Broadway  subway, 
and  two  sections  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  subway.  On  retiring  from 
that  company  he  became  senior  partner  of  W.  S.  Kinnear  &  Com- 
pany, consulting  engineers,  and  continued  in  active  practice  until 
January  1,  1936,  when  he  retired  and  spent  his  declining  years  with 
his  daughter  at  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  in  1920  and  served  as 
President  in  1924  and  1925. 

These  men,  all  of  whom  became  eminent  in  their  specialties, 
illustrate  the  diversity  of  the  activities  of  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute: Mr.  Cunningham  in  sanitary  engineering;  Mr.  Stillwell  in 
electrical  engineering;  Mr.  Elovey  in  bridge  engineering;  and  i\Ir. 
Kinnear  in  railways,  tunnels  and  foundations. 

Through  resignations  the  Institute  lost  three  members :  Rafael 
A.  Gonzalez,  of  Fajardo,  Puerto  Rico;  Fred  Lavis,  of  New  York; 
and  Theodore  Baumeister,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Six  new  members  have  been  admitted :  Walter  D.  Binger,  of 
New  York ;  George  L.  Lucas,  of  New  York ;  Elmer  K.  Timby,  of 
Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Henry  C.  Tammen,  of  New  York;  N.  T.  Veatch, 
Jr.,  of  Kansas  City;  and  R.  H.  Tatlow,  III,  of  Washington.  The 
Institute  therefore  shows  a  loss  of  one  member  during  the  year, 
and  now  totals  125. 

The  following  shows  principal  actions  by  the  Council,  which 
held  its  January,  March,  April,  May  and  June  meetings  at  the  Engi- 
neers' Club,  32  West  40th  Street ;  other  meetings  at  City  Midday 
Club.  25  Broad  Street. 

January  14:  The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Trea- 
surer were  approved.  Officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Ole  Singstad.  President;  Malcolm 
Pirnie.  Vice-President ;  James  Forgie.  Treasurer, 
and  IMiili])  W.  Henry,  Secretary.    Owing  to  the  dis- 
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solution  of  American  Engineering  Council,  the  mat- 
ter of  representation  in  Washington  was  discussed, 
and  the  matter  was  left  with  Mr.  Singstad  to  ascer- 
tain the  policy  of  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. The  Secretary  presented  a  letter  from  Ru- 
dolph P.  Miller  on  a  matter  of  ethics,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Professional  Practice 
and  Ethics. 

February  5 :  The  Secretary  presented  a  report  of  the  Develop- 
ment Committee  in  regard  to  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  membership  in  the  Institute.  This  was  re- 
ferred for  further  consideration  to  the  committee 
under  its  new  chairman,  John  P.  Hubbell.  The 
President  appointed  the  Program  Committee  for 
the  coming  year :  R.  E.  Bakenhus,  Chairman,  George 
S.  Armstrong,  E.  P.  Goodrich,  Shortridge  Hardesty 
and  Thorndike  Saville.  In  regard  to  representation 
in  Washington,  it  was  decided  to  co-operate  with  the 
five  national  engineering  societies,  from  which  the 
members  come,  details  to  be  worked  out  by  Presi- 
dent Singstad.  It  was  decided  to  hold  next  luncheon 
meeting  at  the  Engineers'  Club. 

March  5 :  It  was  decided  to  have  the  monthly  luncheon  meet- 

ings at  the  Engineers'  Club  for  April  to  June,  inclu- 
sive. The  Secretary  presented  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Practice  and  Ethics,  Alonzo 
J.  Hammond,  chairman,  on  the  question  of  ethics 
raised  by  Rudolph  P.  Miller.  Copies  of  this  report, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Council,  were  ordered 
sent  to  Mr.  Miller,  to  the  membership,  and  to  be 
printed  in  the  1942  Year  Book.  It  was  decided  to 
have  the  luncheon  meeting  of  May  7  in  conjunction 
with  the  members  of  the  Engineers'  Club. 

April  2 :  The   Secretary  presented  correspondence   between 

Mr.  Burpee,  member  of  the  special  committee  to 
co-operate  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, and  Mr.  Bane,  Director  of  the  Registration 
Division,  in  regard  to  tentative  drafts  of  proposed 
forms  S-2  and  S-3  for  registration  of  securities. 
Copies  of  these  forms  were  attached  to  the  minutes 
for  the  information  of  the  membership.  The  mat- 
ter of  co-operation  between  the  Institute  and  the 
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Investment  Bankers  Association  was  discussed,  and 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  investigate. 

May  7:  The  meeting  of  the  Council  was  preceded  by  a  joint 

luncheon  with  the  members  of  the  Engineers'  Club, 
at  which  an  address  was  made  on  "Powder  Metal- 
lurgy" by  President  Harvey  N.  Davis  of  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology.  Mr.  Hubbell,  Chairman 
of  the  Development  Committee,  presented  a  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  members  of  his  committee 
outlining  a  program  for  increasing  the  usefulness 
of  the  Institute  and  enlarging  its  membership.  James 
F.  Sanborn  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
Council  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Hovey. 

June  4 :  Mr.  Burpee,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Legislation, 

made  a  report  on  Bills  S.675  and  S.918  which  may 
aiTect  the  interests  of  consulting  engineers.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  the  fall  luncheon  meetings  at  the 
City  Midday  Club,  25  Broad  Street. 

September  3  :  The  Secretary  submitted  a  letter  from  Major  Emer- 
son in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  having  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Engineers  represent 
the  Institute  in  Washington.  No  action  was  taken. 
Mr.  Burpee,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Legislation, 
made  a  report  on  Bills  S.674,  S.675  and  S.918,  and 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  submit  the  conclusions 
of  the  committee  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

October  1 :  ]\Ir.  Hubbell,  Chairman  of  the  Development  Com- 
mittee, submitted  the  letter  he  had  written  to  the 
members  of  his  committee  in  regard  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  statement  concerning  the  career  and  quali- 
fications of  each  member  brought  up  to  date  in  the 
form  of  a  booklet.  The  Council  approved  the  proj- 
ect with  the  understanding  that  the  circulation  of 
the  booklet,  for  the  present,  should  be  confined  to 
members.  The  Council  appointed  E.  P.  Goodrich. 
Baxter  L.  Brown  and  H.  W.  Hudson  to  nominate 
members  for  the  Council  for  three  years  beginning 
January,  1942. 

November  5 :  In  regard  to  the  Institute  being  represented  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Seabury.  Secretary.  American  So- 
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ciety  of  Civil  Engineers,  told  the  Council  the  ar- 
rang'ements  contemplated  by  his  Society  in  which 
perhaps  the  Institute  might  join.  This  matter  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Diehl  to  investigate  on  his 
contemplated  trip  to  Washington.  The  Secretary 
presented  a  progress  report  of  Dean  Saville  in  re- 
gard to  consulting  fees  paid  by  federal  agencies. 
The  Secretary  submitted  a  letter  from  a  member 
which  indicated  unprofessional  conduct  on  the  part 
of  another  member.  This  matter  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Diehl  for  investigation  and  report.  The  Coun- 
cil discussed  the  efifect  on  consulting  engineers  of 
the  Vinson  Bill  H.R.  5781.  The  Secretary  was  re- 
quested to  write  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  asking  to  be  notified  of  any  hearing 
on  this  Bill  by  the  Ways  and  jNIeans  Committee,  as 
it  may  be  advisable  for  a  member  of  the  Institute  to 
appear  before  that  Committee. 

December  3  :  Mr.  Diehl,  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  letter 
from  a  member  which  indicated  unprofessional  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  another  member,  made  a  report 
which  concluded :  "It  seems  plain  to  me  that  the 
Council  should  take  no  action  in  the  matter  and  I 
so  recommend."  Mr.  Diehl's  recommendation  was 
adopted.  Mr.  Buck  reported  that  he  was  keeping 
Mr.  Burpee,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Legislation, 
informed  of  developments  concerning  the  Connecti- 
cut law  requiring  independent  audits  for  certain 
public  service  companies.  Speakers  and  subjects  at 
dinner  and  luncheon  meetings  were  as  follows : 

January  13  :  Annual  dinner  meeting  held  at  the  University  Club, 
1  West  54th  Street,  New  York,  had  as  its  speaker 
Admiral  Joseph  M.  Reeves  (Retired),  whose  elo- 
quent and  inspiring  address  with  the  discussion  that 
followed,  was  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  An- 
nual Meeting.  Admiral  Reeves  had  much  to  do 
with  building  up  and  managing  the  Naval  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  obtained  full  rank 
of  Admiral  and  was  twice  selected  by  the  President 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Fleet. 

February  5 :  Members  and  guests  attending  this  luncheon  meet- 
ing held  at  the  City  Midday  Club,  25  Broad  Street, 
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heard  Professor  Alexander  Klemin  of  the  Guggen- 
heim School  of  Aeronautics,  New  York  University, 
make  a  most  interesting  address  on  "Superiority  in 
Aircraft,"  an  abstract  of  which  was  sent  to  the 
membership. 

March  5 :  At  this  luncheon  meeting,  held  at  the  Engineers' 

Club,  Professor  J.  K.  Finch  gave  an  unusually 
thoughtful  and  stimulating  address  on  "Science  Ver- 
sus Art  in  Engineering,"  copies  of  which  were  sent 
in  full  to  the  membership. 

April  2:  Mr.  Charlton  MacVeagh,  economist,  of  Jackson  & 

Curtis,  spoke  on  "The  Function  of  the  Investment 
Banker,"  an  abstract  of  which  was  sent  to  the  mem- 
bership. This  luncheon  was  held  at  the  Engineers' 
Club. 

May  7:  This  was  a  joint  luncheon  with  the  members  of  the 

Engineers'  Club  at  which  President  Harvey  N. 
Davis  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  spoke 
most  entertainingly  of  the  progress  recently  made 
in  "Powder  Metallurgy,"  an  abstract  of  which  was 
sent  to  the  membership. 

June  4:  Admiral  William  V.  Pratt  (Retired),  a  leading  na- 

val authority  of  the  day,  spoke  informally  about 
naval  affairs  here  and  abroad,  and  answered  ques- 
tions pertinent  to  the  subject. 

September  3  :  This  luncheon  meeting  held  at  the  City  Midday  Club 
had  as  its  speaker  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Smith,  Chairman 
of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion, who  spoke  authoritatively  on  "Shore  and  Beach 
Protection,"  an  abstract  of  which  was  sent  to  the 
membership. 

October  1 :  President  A.  R.  Cullimore  of  Newark  College  of 
Engineering  gave  an  address  on  "Opinion  in  De- 
mocracy," which  drew  forth  pertinent  discussion. 
An  abstract  was  sent  to  the  membership.  This 
luncheon  was  held  at  the  City  Midday  Club. 

November  5 :  At  the  City  Midday  Qub  members  and  guests  had 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  listening  to  Count  R.  N. 
Coudcnhovc-Kalergi  speak  on  "The  United  States 
of   Europe  as   a   Democratic   Peace   Aim."      The 
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Count  was  born  in  Tokio  in  1894,  a  son  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Charge  d'Affaires  and  his  Japanese 
wife.  He  studied  in  Vienna  and  is  the  author  of 
many  books  and  articles  on  philosophical,  cultural 
and  political  subjects.  In  1922  he  started  the  move- 
•  ment  for  a  "United  States  of  Europe"  from  its 
headquarters  in  Vienna.  In  1940  he  arrived  in  New 
York  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  He  was  appointed 
this  year  Research  Associate,  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  New  York  University.  An  ab- 
stract of  his  address  was  sent  to  the  membership. 

December  3:  Mr.  Maurice  Holland,  one  of  our  members,  at  the 
City  Midday  Club  told  about  his  recent  trip  to  Co- 
lombia, Peru,  Chile,  Argentina  and  Brazil.  His  ad- 
dress was  informative  and  to  the  point.  An  abstract 
was  sent  to  the  membership. 
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